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¢ In the Record 


Christmas Bonus—A “Plus” in Employee Relations 


_ In some companies, the fast-approaching Christmas sea- 

4 son means that a decision must be made on whether to give 
_@ Christmas bonus this year. For although there seems to 

_ be some tendency for employees to consider the bonus as 
_ “part of the scheme of things” once it has been instituted, 
companies are most forthright in denying this. It is a yearly 

' decision that management makes. And the bonus has been 

' known to disappear from the list of fringe benefits in some 

firms. 

_ However, it does have considerable staying power, accord- 
‘ing to the Board’s annual surveys: This year, of 157 com- 
panies responding, 132 will “probably” or “definitely” give 
_@ Christmas bonus. The formulas they use to determine its 
size, the eligibility requirements and the longevity of the 

\ practice are all examined in the article starting on the next 
_ page. 


i 


The Trend in Fringe Benefit Costs 
No one is likely to be surprised that the trend in fringe 
_ benefit costs has been up, particularly since most of the 
data cover the last ten years—the period of the big rush 
for fringes. A closer look at these data, however, reveals 
some interesting information. According to the Department 
_ of Commerce, for instance, 65% of the total spent on security 
_ benefits in 1947 was made up of government-required pay- 
_ ments; only 35% came from employer-sponsored plans. But 
nine years later, in 1956, privately set-up programs accounted 
for almost half the total, with most of this hike due to 
_ company pension plans and welfare funds. 
_ An interesting question arises here. Have companies them- 


‘ Some, of course, report it’s a matter of union pressures 
| a keeping up with area patterns. But others indicate the 

increase is due to company policy: “they have attempted 
_ to capture leadership . . . by providing what they believe 
to be proper eiplayment ‘conditions, which include various 
_ fringe benefits.” See “The Trend in Fringe Benefit Costs” 
_ starting on page 386. 


; ay for Union Business during Working Hours 


_ In any unionized company a number of workers may be 
‘ealled upon to spend some of their working hours on union 
business. They may be members of a grievance or negotiating 
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team or they may represent the union side on a union- 
management committee. In most companies the time so 
spent as compared with total production time is relatively 
small. But each company must still decide whether it 
should pay these men for the lost production hours. 

A recent Conference Board survey of ninety-six com- 
panies found that only six firms did not pay for some time 
spent on union business. But even if a company does pay, 
it has further problems to resolve. It must decide how much 
it will pay and to whom. And most firms also want some 
“controls” to keep the time and expense at a minimum 
level. 

“Pay for Union Business during Working Hours,” starting 
on page 391, discusses these complex questions and details 
how the surveyed companies solve them. 

© ® ° 
1957 Wage Negotiations in Manufacturing 


Each month, Management Record reports on significant 
wage settlements in industry. But even a company that 
keeps accurate track of these settlements may sometimes 
find itself in the position of the man who couldn’t see the 
forest for the trees. While major trends and individual in- 
dustry wage patterns are often evident over the course of 
one or two months, it is difficult in these short time spans 
to get an accurate picture of the over-all patterns for the 
year. However, with only a few major settlements in the 
apparel industry still to be reported, it is possible at this 
point to look back at the wage and fringe picture in manu- 
facturing. 

The article starting on page 402 covers 430 durable and 
nondurable manufacturing firms. And special attention is 
paid to the 119 contracts where deferred automatic increases 
will affect the wage picture in 1958 as well. 

® @ e 
Goods vs. Services 


The villain in the rising price picture, at least since 1953, 
seems to be the services index rather than its more con- 
servative brother, the goods group. An analysis of the 
movements of these two indexes over the last four and a half 
years shows a more than 10% increase for services compared 
to less than 83% for goods. Luckily for the consumer, goods 
account for 70% of the total index, so that the over-all 
rise has been held to less than 5%. But services continue to 
increase in importance in the family budget; and no one 
seems to be predicting a decline in this sector. 

You'll find “goods and services” highlighted in the second 
half of this month’s article on consumer prices (page 405). 


Christmas Bonus—A ‘Plus’ 
in Employee Relations 


N THEORY at least, the Christmas bonus is made 

possible by a firm’s efficient performance. It repre- 
sents the company’s desire to express appreciation 
to its employees for their contribution to company 
operations during the year. 

Underlying the Christmas bonus, of course, is the 
idea that it is a “plus” in employee relations, an added 
attraction designed to achieve and maintain high 
morale. And this added attraction, in terms of total 
outlay, often adds up to a sizable sum. 

The term Christmas bonus as used in this article 
means additional compensation in the form of a gratu- 
ity given at the holiday season. It is not to be confused 
with profit sharing or other incentive bonus plans de- 
signed as part of the employee’s over-all compensation. 
The Christmas bonus is an outright gift, separate and 
distinct from any promotional, merit, or incentive com- 
pensation. 

Apparently most companies, once having adopted 
the practice of giving a Christmas bonus, continue it 
over the years. For this reason, employees have at 
times come to expect it. In order to avoid a taken-for- 
granted attitude, companies frequently stress the fact 
that there is no guarantee of its continuation. They 
emphasize that the decision to give a bonus is made 
annually at the company’s “discretion,” usually as 
late as November or early December. Indeed, some 
companies, discovering that employees anticipate the 
bonus as part of their compensation, have abandoned 
the practice or have incorporated the annual bonus 
into base rates. For the most part, however, once a 
company has started giving a Christmas bonus it tends 
to continue the practice. 


THE BOARD'S ANNUAL SURVEY 


To learn what companies did in 1956 and what they 
are planning for 1957, Tue ConrereNce Boarp re- 
cently completed a study of Christmas bonus prac- 
tices. This marks the fifth in the series of annual sur- 
veys on Christmas bonuses. Attention is focused on 
several aspects of this Christmas gift—the size of the 
bonus, eligibility, and the bonus formulas. It also seeks 
to measure the longevity of the practice once it has 
been started in a company. 

In the main, the companies surveyed were selected 
because they were known to have these bonus plans. 
Of the 157 firms responding, 132 stated they gave 
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bonuses in 1956 and will definitely or “in all prob- } 
ability” give a bonus this year. ! 

What kind of companies give Christmas bonuses? | 
On the basis of the firms surveyed, it would seem there | 
is no fixed pattern. Companies vary in size from fewer | 
than 500 employees to over 10,000; and there are both } 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing companies in | 
the group. The distribution is as follows: i 


Company Manufac- Nonmanu- Per Cent 

Size turing facturing Total of Total 
Under 500 employees 33 4 37 28 
500 but under 1,000 20 3 23 17 
1,000 but under 10,000 50 13 63 48 
10,000 and over 8 it 9 i! 
Otel ee ee cee 111 21 132 100 

ELIGIBILITY 


Eligibility for a Christmas bonus is usually governed | 
by two criteria: length of service and the classification | 
of the employee—such as salaried, hourly, executive, | 
sales, etc. However, in more than one-third of the } 
cooperating companies, length of service seems to be | 
of little or no consequence as an eligibility require- | 
ment. The remaining firms do set a minimum time, | 
which varies from less than one week’s service to five | 
years’ service. Most often, the service requirement is | 
less than one year. In some cases, more than one stand- | 
ard is used in the same company. For example, hourly | 
rated employees in the factory are eligible after three | 
months of service while salaried office employees are | 
required to have a minimum of one year’s service. | 
Service requirements governing eligibility in the 132 |} 
companies are as follows: 

Minimum Requirement 


Number of Companies | 
ea 


No minimmam cies Gets oe el eecie ret eee 61 
Under sd -weelkivi, = siccetercsiasieatomisicigie ae Cee 9 
1 week but under 1 month.................. 15 
1 month but under 3 months................. 23 
3 months but under 6 months................ 10 
6) months) Occ ates stn ata tats cleo n are cele eee 12 
Diyear cian sites spsiciare aceloh eo atedahiee aiued cate 10 
S'tyears : Fee sit ova.cce gene oie eu Cortes siete eae ae 1 
BERS NGI eines Sale heey wietoatoh ene 1 


Employee Classification 


As in the 1956 survey, the bonus plans of the com- | 
panies this year are about evenly divided between | 
those that embrace all employees and those that ex- 
clude specific groups. The most frequently excluded 
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and salesmen tying for second place. A complete pic- 
ture of eligibility requirements, in terms of employee 


_ groups excluded, is shown here: 


Ineligible Employee Group Number of Companies! 


Mrwone Meligible! 2.2.66. be bee cee eas 64 

iourly employees... 20.6.6. hee ee ee 16 
ounlyonlyin gis) a-cot hous ss ness 8 
Hourly and others................ 8 

Directors and/or officers......... Aine reat Siar 31 
Directors only ................... 16 
Directors and others.............. 15 

| ARCS Cy cd Ee a 17 
Salesmen only js 020. 22. cae) cg des 6 
__ Salesmen and others............... ll 
Participants in profit-sharing, stock-option 

Bnd earmilarie plans), aisle seston) dics ses 6 os 7 

Other (part-time, supervisors, military, 
5 dire SOR U eRe eee 8 


janitors, retired) 


i1The number of companies in this tabulation exceeds 132 because some 


| firms gave multiple answers. 


Making directors and officers ineligible is explained 


| by the fact that these groups are often included in 


special bonus plans, such as profit sharing, stock op- 
tion, and annual incentive. Salesmen, on the other 


hand, are ineligible because they are almost always 


included in bonus plans geared to sales performance. 
And the ineligibility of hourly employees stems from 
the fact that they are covered by union contracts 


which generally prohibit unilateral management ac- 


tion regarding compensation. And in some instances 
companies giving the gift to hourly paid employees 
have discontinued the bonus because of union demands 
to cover it in the contract. 


SIZE OF THE BONUS 
As just pointed out, in nearly half the 132 companies 


no exclusion is made on the basis of employee classi- 


fication. And in more than a third of the companies 
ho exclusion is made on the basis of minimum service 
requirement. But while these companies may include 
everyone, the bonus amount to individual employees 


varies widely—from $1 to $10,000; from eight hours’ 


pay to two and one-half months’ salary; and from one- 
half of 1% of annual earnings to 10% of annual earn- 
ings. In principle, companies use-two approaches in 
developing the bonus formulas. One is the uniform 
treatment of all employees regardless of job classi- 
fication or length of service. This is seen in bonuses 
that are expressed in terms of flat dollar amounts, in 
uniform percentage of earnings, or in earnings for 
specified pay periods, such as one week’s pay or one- 
half month’s salary to all eligible employees. 

In the second approach, the amount of the bonus is 
determined directly by such factors as length of serv- 
ice, employee classification (hourly vs. salaried, etc.) , 
and job status. In a few cases, even sex and marital 


status are considered in fixing the size of the bonus. 


For the purposes of this article, bonus formulas will 
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be considered as falling in one of four basic categories: 
(a) a flat dollar amount to all eligible employees; (b) 
a sum directly determined by length of service and/or 
employee status; (c) an amount expressed in terms 
of hourly, weekly or monthly earnings; and (d) a per 
cent of annual earnings. 


THE FLAT DOLLAR AMOUNT 


Twenty-five or about 20% of the companies give a 
flat amount to all employees. (See table.) But even 
this method permits some variation in the amount 
paid. The formula is usually phrased so that the uni- 
form bonus is given only to employees with a year’s 
service or more. Employees with less than a year’s 
service receive token bonuses. Selected bonus formulas 
providing flat amounts are given here, with the com- 
pany product or service identified. 


Ice cream—$10 to all employees with one or more years’ 
service. $5 to employees with less than one year’s service. 

Paper—$15 to all employees with one or more years’ service. 
$10 to all others. 

Mining and smelting—$25 to all employees with one or more 
years’ service. $12.50 to all others. 

Textiles—$25 to all employed one year or more, $15 to em- 


Size of Christmas Bonus in 132 Surveyed Companies 


Number of 
Bonus Amount Companies! 
Blaté dollar amounts #8. boeken) Uses eee ee aes 25 
$10 but under $25......... 00.00 cece cee eee q 
25 but under 35..... BAR ca) Seei'g en ot Ws aS aioe 12 
50 but under 100.................20-0005- 3 
MOO, Pare tes cue Fo PEON OY el etiae a ashe Wet snake 2 
Wnspecified Wee. yin. bs ie ne biegiecusia acai 1 
Gradaatedbdollarsacdi cnc ei sere keels eres otenae eee aia 41 
Minimum Maximum 
$1 through $10 $1 for each year of service 
in addition to the mini- 
mum bonus, up to $1,000 24 
$11 through $20 $40 through $50.......... 4 
$21 through $30 $26 for each five-year pe- 
riod of service, up to $10 
for each year of service 
in addition to the mini- 
mum bonus ........... 3 
$50 BBs Reema e siete: 1 
$500 SIO000F Reon eee 8 
Unspecified Unspecified ............. 8 
Hourly, weekly, or monthly earnings** ................. 52 
Under 1 week’s pay....................0.. 8 
1 week but under 2 weeks.................. 23 
2 weeks but under 4 weeks.................. 9 
4 weeks but under 6 weeks.......... es ee ee 9 
Varying (from 1 week to 11 weeks) .......... 8 
Percentage of annual earnings ................--+--0- 27 
Uniform percentage (ranging from 1% 
throughelO%)isyetss cee sicker tees 10 


Varying percentage (from 144% through 10%) 13 
Unspecified 


1 Adds up to more than 132 companies since thirteen firms use a combina- 
tion of two of the methods shown. 

2 Hourly pay converted to weekly on the basis of forty-hour week, 
Monthly salary converted to weekly on the basis of 4.3 weeks per month. 

* Amounts shown represent bonus to employees with a minimum of one 
year’s service. 
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ployees with more than one month’s service but less than 
one year’s. 

Life insurance—$100 to all employees with one or more years’ 
service. Prorated amounts to employees with less than one 
year. 


GRADUATED DOLLARS 


Forty-one of the surveyed companies pay a bonus 
amount directly based on service and/or status. All 
but eight specify a minimum, with twenty-four re- 
porting within the $1 to $10 range. (See table.) While 
the corresponding maximums go as high as $1,000 for 
these twenty-four, most of the companies in this group 
pay a maximum somewhere between $100 and $250. 

By looking at the extremes, one can gain some per- 
spective as to the “why” of the vast difference in the 
size of bonuses under this graduated method. A com- 
pany that includes everyone in its Christmas bonus 
plan may give a silver dollar to an hourly rated em- 
ployee who has been on the payroll two weeks. This 
same firm may also present $1,000 to a company officer 
on the basis of such considerations as his seniority, his 
position, responsibility and individual contribution to 
the general prosperity of the firm. Between these two 
—the hourly rated newcomer and the officer—the com- 
pany may have a thousand or more employees who 
form a kaleidoscope of categories, with each receiving 
a different size bonus. 

Another company gives a minimum bonus of $500 
and a maximum of $10,000. This company has less 
than 500 employees and excludes from the bonus plan 
hourly paid workers, salesmen, and directors. The 
bonus amount is determined by “length of service, 
salary level, and responsibility.” The following are 
selected formulas for computing bonuses by graduated 
dollar amounts. 


Machinery—Less than 1 month’s service, 1 silver dollar; less 
than 6 months’ service, 5 silver dollars; 6 months’ to 1 
year’s service, 10 silver dollars; 1 to 5 years’ service, 20 
silver dollars; 5 to 10 years’ service, 25 silver dollars; 
10 to 15 years’ service, 30 silver dollars; 15 to 20 years’ 
service, 35 silver dollars; 20 to 25 years’ service, 40 silver 
dollars; 25 years or more, 50 silver dollars. In addition, 
the company pays the income tax each individual incurs 
for the bonus amount. 

Food—Each employee receives $5. Employees with more 
than one year’s service receive an additional $1 for each 
year of service. 

Paper—Less than 6 months—$5. Six months to 1 year—$15. 
One year to 5 years—$20. More than 5 years—$40. 

Furniture—$2 for each year of service with a minimum of 
$10 to each employee. 

Machinery—Nonsupervisory employees: $5 to employees 
with less than three months’ service; $10 for three months’ 
but less than one year; $25 for one year. In addition to the 
$25, employees who have completed five years or more of 
service will receive $1 additional for each year up to $49 
for twenty-four years’ service. Employees with twenty-five 
years or more receive an additional bonus of $25, making 


the total $75. 


Supervisory employees: Job foremen and assistant depart- | 
ment heads receive $150, plus an additional $25 for twenty- 
five years of service. Foremen, department heads and other | 
employees of similar responsibilities receive $250 plus an | 
additional $25 for twenty-five years’ service. } 
Public utility—$26 for each five-year period of service. No 
maximum. 


HOURLY, WEEKLY OR MONTHLY EARNINGS 


Fifty-two companies refer to the size of the bonus in { 
terms of hourly, weekly or monthly earnings; and this | 
is the largest of the four bonus groups. As may be seen | 
in the table, most companies in this group give be- | 
tween one and two weeks’ pay. The allowances range, |) 
however, from less than a week to about eleven 
weeks. The three companies giving less than one 
week’s pay vary in size from under 500 employees j 
to slightly more than 1,000. Two of these companies | 
have a single formula that covers all employees, while | 
the third uses separate formulas for hourly and sal- | 
aried people. (Separate formulas for different em- | 
ployee groups may be seen in the accompanying box.) | 

Eight companies give amounts ranging from one |} 
week’s pay (forty hours) to about eleven weeks’ or two | 
and a half months’ pay. The company reporting two }) 
and a half months’ salary as a maximum has a mini- | 
mum of one-quarter of a month’s salary for employees | 
with six months’ service. For each additional six } 
months of employment, successively larger proportions | 
of monthly salary are added, until the maximum is } 
reached. This is an investment firm employing slightly 
more than a thousand employees, all of whom are in } 
the Christmas bonus plan except salesmen. The follow- | 
ing are selected bonus formulas expressed in terms of j 
hourly, weekly or monthly earnings: 


Machinery—Hourly employees receive ninety hours’ pay. | 
Salaried employees receive two weeks’ salary. Foremen and | 
department heads receive three weeks’ salary. Proportion- | 
ate amounts to employees with less than one year’s service. | 

Fabricated metals—Employees with less than three months’ | 
service receive $10. From three to six months’ service, em- | 
ployees receive sixteen hours’ pay; from six to nine months’ | 
service employees receive twenty-four hours’ pay; from } 
nine to twelve months’, employees receive thirty-two hours’ | 
pay; and over one year’s service, employees receive forty | 
hours’ pay. “i 

Engineering—Employees with six months’ service but less 
than one year receive one week’s salary. Employees with 
one year’s service or more receive two weeks’ salary. } 

Chemicals—Employees with less than three months’ service | 
receive $25; three months to one year employees receive 
two weeks’ salary; one year through nine years employees | 
receive three weeks’ salary. Ten years or more employees | 
receive four weeks’ salary. 

Cement—Hourly employees: If hired on or before January 1, 
10% of one month’s pay based on 174 hours. If employed | 
between January 1 and July 1, $10, and if employed after 
July 1, $5. 

Salaried employees: If employed on or before January 1, 
one month’s salary; if employed between January 1 and July q 
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MINIMUM 


GRADUATED 
DOLLAR 


FLAT 
DOLLAR 
AMOUNT 


3/4 OF WEEK’S PAY 


JANUARY 


HOURLY, W/V 
Perna 


WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY 
EARNINGS 


PER CENT OF 
ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 


0.5% 
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Minimums’ and Maximums of Christmas Bonuses Given in 132 Surveyed Companies 


MAXIMUM 


ae 
— 


Z| | 
|__| 


_ 1Minimums do not include pro-rata amounts to employees with less than one year’s service. 


1, one-half month’s salary; if employed after July 1, one- 
_ quarter month’s salary. ; 


PER CENT OF ANNUAL EARNINGS 


No two of the bonuses expressed in terms of a per- 
centage of annual earnings are the same. Ten of the 
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twenty-seven companies reporting such bonuses use 

a uniform percentage for all employee groups. The 

remaining thirteen companies graduate the percent- 

ages according to position, earnings, and length of 

service. The amounts range from one-half of 1% to 
(Continued on page 411) 


The Trend in Fringe Benefit Costs 


Data from three different sources show that fringe costs have been rising 
in the last decade—both in dollars and as a percentage of payroll 


ETHER BY DESIGN or willy-nilly, the 
cents per hour cost of employee benefits com- 
monly categorized as “fringes” has more than doubled 
in the past ten years, judging from the available data. 
On a cents-per-hour basis, the rate of increase is far 
greater than the increase in base pay. And this, of 
course, means that the proportion of total pay being 
allocated to fringes is rising faster than base pay. 

The figure often bandied about is 20% of payroll 
allocated to fringes. This 20% figure represents 
roughly a 50% increase in the proportion of wages 
allocated to fringes in the past ten years. However, 
while the proportion of pay going to fringes as a 
body has increased, not all types of benefits have ad- 
vanced at the same rate. Payments for time off and 
employee security benefits account for most of the 
cents-per-hour increase in fringe costs. But even here 
there has been a shift in emphasis; an increasing 
portion of the fringe dollar is being spent on security 
benefits rather than time off. 

Certain questions concerning the implication of 
this trend have already been raised. The relative 
impact on labor costs of fringes versus a straight 
wage increase is one element being scrutinized. It 
has been pointed out, for example, that the impact 
of fringes on labor costs is quite different from straight 
wage increases.! 

For one thing, fringes tend to institutionalize them- 
selves; it is generally conceded that it is more dif- 
ficult to cut back a fringe than wages. And certain 
types of fringes have a snowballing effect in cost 
terms that is independent of changes in wage rates 
or changes in fringes. Thus, the cost of vacations 
would rise—even though there were no further wage 
increases or liberalized vacation allowances—as the 
average length of service of the work force increased. 

Most important, probably, in weighing the rela- 
tive impact of fringes on labor costs is the repeated 
contention that fringes as a whole constitute a less 
variable cost than wages. This is more true of certain 
benefits than others. A company’s insurance contribu- 
tions would be the same, for example, whether the 
employees averaged thirty-six or forty hours per 
week. However, while this is viewed as a disadvantage 
when hours worked are falling, it becomes an ad- 


1See “Wages, Incentives and Productivity,” by George W. 
Taylor, Management Record, August, 1957, p. 280. 


vantage when hours increase beyond forty. For em- 
ployees do not receive premium payments on the } 
cost of these benefits. This becomes a significant | 
factor to some companies in weighing whether to | 
put an additional 2 cents into fringes or into base | 
rates. Os | 
However, it must be recognized that many com- | 
panies make special efforts to keep the costs of certain | 
fringe benefits variable. They try to adjust the cost | 
to actual hours worked. For example, vacation and |} 
holiday pay formulas are often designed to reflect | 
days or hours worked. And in setting up the financing | 
of early supplementary unemployment benefit plans, | 
special effort was made to keep the company costs | 
variable by gearing company contributions to actual | 
hours worked. / 
Another question raised—possibly more funda- | 
mental than that of costs—concerns the philosophy | 
or policy of management regarding the fringe package | 
in its totality as well as its component parts. Manage- | 
ment’s action in making larger pay allocations to | 
fringes has been characterized in several ways. It | 
has been viewed as embodying a whole new concept | 
of compensation, in which the employer underwrites | 
the economic risks of the worker.! Looked at from | 
a slightly different perspective, management has in | 
effect taken on the task of budgeting for the em- | 
ployee a certain share of his earnings. Instead of | 
paying all cash for an hour’s work, a certain portion | 
is withheld and paid out to the employee when he | 
takes time off for a vacation or holiday, when he is | 
sick and encounters medical bills, when he cannot | 
work because of layoff and when he retires. In yet | 
another context, the shift to fringes has been viewed | 
as a change in the form of sharing increased produc- | 
tivity. Instead of labor’s share of increased produc- | 
tivity being allocated entirely in the form of higher | 
wages, an increasing part of it is siphoned off as | 
leisure and security. | 
These characterizations amount to an interpreta- | 
tion of what has happened on an over-all basis. They | 
leave open the question of whether management’s | 
action in making these larger allocations to fringes 
has been willy-nilly or by design—by carrying out 
a specific policy. 1 | 


*See “New Concept of Compensation?” by Arthur M. Ross, 
Management Record, August, 1957, p. 277. 
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Accurate data on the course of fringe benefit costs 
are rather sparse. This stems in part from the diffi- 
culties in pinning down the specific items that should 

_ properly be included in any such cost determination. 

_ And the fact that there is no standard guide on the 

_ method of computing these costs also contributes to 
this sparseness.} 

Three separate sets of fringe cost figures have been 
analyzed by the Board in attempting to trace a trend. 
The three sources use different categories of fringes 
as well as different bases for their calculations. All 
three, however, indicate an upward movement in 

-fringe costs. 


Department of Commerce on Supplements to Wages 


Latest figures released by the Department of Com- 
merce show that $11,730 million was spent in 1956 on 
supplements to wages and salaries. These supplements, 

as defined by the Department of Commerce, cover 
four benefits: 


e@ Compensation for injuries—$983 million 
*¥For a full discussion of this problem, see “Computing the Cost 


of Fringe Benefits,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 128, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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e Old age and survivors’ insurance—$3,186 million 

e Unemployment insurance—$1,852 million 

e Private pensions and welfare funds—$5,709 

million 

The total represents a 158.9% increase in this 
type of expenditure since 1947. As a percentage of 
total wages and salaries paid by private industries, 
the 1947 expenditure of 4.3% of payroll has grown 
to 6.2%. Thus the proportion of wages and salaries 
allocated to security benefits—both those required by 
law and those of a voluntary nature—has increased 
substantially. 

Most of the increase, in both absolute and relative 
terms, is due to the hike in payments for private 
pensions and welfare funds. These payments, accord- 
to the Department of Commerce figures, have in- 
creased 267% since 1947, with the sharpest increase 
occurring in the 1949 to 1951 period. Another way 
of viewing the extent of the increase is to look at 
the shift from government-required security benefits 
to voluntarily paid security benefits. In 1947, private 
employer payments amounted to about 35% of the 
total expenditure for employee security. The bulk 
was made up of government-required payments. In 


4 Department of Commerce Data on Supplements Paid by Private Industry 


1. Total payments for supplements have more than doubled. 
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2. As a per cent of total wages and salaries, these 
supplements show a steady climb. 
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3. A much larger portion of each dollar for supplements is 
now spent for privately financed welfare benefits. 
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Chamber of Commerce Data on Fringes in Seventy-nine Manufacturing Companies 


1. Hourly earnings and fringes in cents per hour have 
both risen since 1947. 
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2. But fringes have risen much faster than earnings. 
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3. Largest fringe increases occurred from 1947 to 1951. 
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Rising wages, introduction of new fringe benefits, and liberali- | 


zation of existing benefits have all contributed to the rising cost | 
of the fringe benefit package. In absolute terms—that is, cents- | 


per-hour expended—the cost has more than doubled. In relative | 


terms—as a per cent of payroll—the rise is not quite so dramatic, | 
but maybe more significant. For it shows management allocating | 
a growing proportion of total compensation to leisure and security | 
for its employees. q 


4. As a result, the per cent of pay allocated to fringes has 1 
increased noticeably. 


20.4% | 


5. And the distribution of the fringe dollar has also 
changed. 
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1956, privately set up plans accounted for 49% of paid time off. Now pensions, group insurance, and 
“the total expenditure. other types of security payments account for as 


much of the total fringe dollar as does paid time off. 


_ Chamber of Commerce Findings on Fringe Costs And, as already noted in the Department of Com- 


_ Actually, the figures released by the Department merce analysis, the private voluntary payments for 
of Commerce cover only a part of those payments employment security are displacing payments required 
that are generally considered fringes. To get a more by law. 
complete picture of the total cost and total change 
in fringe costs, employer payments for vacations, Thirteen Large Manufacturing Companies 
“holidays, rest periods, profit sharing and a host of The same general trend shows up in the fringe 
other benefits must be considered. cost data of thirteen large manufacturing companies.1 
b The United States Chamber of Commerce has made The data from these companies have 1950 as a base 
‘five surveys of fringe costs in a sizable group of year. So the rise in costs is not quite so high as that in- 
companies. Its tabulations include all items covered dicated by the Chamber’s figures that have a 1947 
_by the Department of Commerce plus many other base. Also, these data were computed on a different 
benefits that most managers agree are fringe costs. basis from that of the Chamber (see box on page 399), 
"The Chamber’s surveys have covered costs in 1947, but these differences are too small to obscure the 
' 1949, 1951, 1953, and, most recently, 1955. While similarity in trend. 
the composition, in terms of companies covered, dif- Since 1950, the average straight-time wage in the 
“fered in each sample surveyed, seventy-nine manu- thirteen companies has gone up 43% while the 
facturing companies have participated in all five of average cost of fringes, in cents-per-hour terms, has 
_ the Chamber’s surveys. gone up 76%. The percentage of wages allocated to 
__ What has happened to fringe costs in the seventy- fringes has risen from 18% in 1950 to 23% in 1956. 


nine manufacturing companies? On a cents- ~per-payroll- 


+ These thirteen companies were selected from a group of thirty- 
hour basis, fringe costs in the seventy-nine companies b ee % 


five large companies that annually exchange data on the cost of 


_ have gone from 18.4 cents in 1947 to 44.8 cents in Binge benefits. ie pampaces of enlist the thirteen represent 

| oo j 7 . ose companies that have participated in every survey, or every 

ie o> em increase of 143 57. During the same period, survey but one, and whose data on fringe cost were sufficiently 

| average hourly earnings rose in these companies from complete to warrant inclusion. The data submitted were reor- 
$1.43 per hour to $2.20 per hour—an increase of 53.8%. ganized into pene ae to those a in the Cenbe 

of Commerce survey e category “rest peri etc.” was elim- 

‘So on an over-all basis, the rise in fringe costs is far inated entirely because most of the thirteen companies submitted 
_ greater than the rise in hourly earnings. no data, or at best only partial data, on the items included in this 
_ Stated another way, average wages in the seventy- cotrenry 
nine companies have risen at the rate of about 5% 

per year over the ten-year period. Fringe costs, on Movement of Fringe Costs as a Per Cent of Wages 
the other hand, have risen at the rate of almost 11% in Five Large Manufacturing Companies 


per year. This of course reflects itself in the changing 

_ composition of the compensation dollar. Now, 20% 

_ of wages are allocated to fringes, whereas in 1947 only 

13% of wages were allocated to fringes. Thus, the 

‘ratio of fringes to wages is increasing roughly at 1% ane 
_ per year. : 

_ There are several points that stand out in this 
analysis: 

@ The rise in fringe costs has not- been even: on an 
_ over-all basis, the largest increase in fringe costs oc- 
curred between 1949 and 1951. This corresponds in 
_ time to the large increase in pension costs reflected 
in the Department of Commerce’s surveys. 1.39 
@ All fringe costs have not risen at the same rate. 

The fringe payments required by law and the profit 

sharing and bonus group have risen only moderately 
‘compared to’a very sharp increase in security payments 

and payments for time off. 11.92 


_@ The very rapid increase in various types of pay- 
ments for employee security has resulted in a marked 
shift in the way the fringe dollar is spent. Ten years 
ago the largest portion of the fringe dollar went for SOF Shy KOR RES NT Sa iin S619 056 


“NOVEMBER, 1957 
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Again the increase in welfare and security benefits has 
accounted for most of the increase in total cost. And 
this has resulted in a marked change in the distribu- 
tion of the fringe dollar among these thirteen com- 
panies. For example, in 1950 one-third of each dollar 
spent on fringes went for company-provided security 
benefits, where in 1956 two-fifths of the fringe dollar 
was earmarked for security-type benefits. 

Of course, the experience of some of the individual 


Fringe Cost Data of Thirteen Large Manufacturing Companies 


1. Since 1950, the cents-per-hour cost of both 
fringes and wages has gone up. 
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2. The rate of rise for fringes, especially welfare 
benefits, has been much greater. 
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1956 


companies in the composite picture differs markedly | 
from the average. While the increase in average fringe | 


costs was 76%, the range of increases was from plus | 


40% to plus 150%. 


And while the ratio of fringes to straight-time wages, | 


as an average, shows a steady climb over the six- | 


3. The more rapid growth of fringe costs results in a 
large per cent of pay allocated to fringes. 


4. And welfare benefits now take most of the fringe dollar. 
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Pay for Union Business during Working Hours 


Ninety-six companies report on their pay practices for time spent on union duties, 
such as grievances and arbitration, during working hours 


EADACHES abound in the field of labor re- 
lations. One of them, an executive reports, is 


| whether his company should or should not pay for time 


spent on union activities during working hours. He de- 
scribes how one of the company’s plant managers had 
been “very lenient” about granting pay for union 
meetings held during business hours. Though no con- 
tract provisions required him to do so, this manager 
had decided to pay for time spent on grievance adjust- 
ments as well as for monthly labor-management meet- 


ings. 


When he retired, however, the trouble started. The 
new plant manager refused to pay for any union busi- 
ness conducted during working hours. As a result of 
this change, the union representatives became “very 
unhappy.” And the company’s industrial relations ex- 


ecutive predicts that the firm will soon establish some 


policy on this matter. This, he hopes, will cure some of 
his “headaches.” 

Many companies have the problem of determining 
whether they should pay for time spent by union 


members on union duties. If they decide to pay, the 


next questions are how much and to whom. And then 


| they face the problem of what controls they should 


utilize to keep the amount of time and expense within 
reasonable limits. To help answer these questions, THE 
ConrereNce Boarp surveyed ninety-six unionized 
companies. 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES THAT PAY 


Contract provisions calling for pay for various types 
of union meetings are quite common. However, many 
companies pay for grievance, arbitration or negotiat- 
ing time whether their contract requires it or not. For 


_ example, a chemical firm told its employees that “there 
is no obligation on the part of the company, contrac- 


tual or otherwise, to reimburse employees for time 
spent on union activities. On the other hand, plant 
committee meetings and training sessions for shop 
stewards, as well as prompt settlement of gripes and 
grievances, can be as beneficial to the company as to 
the employees concerned and the union. Therefore, 
until such time as the company amends or rescinds 
this practice, employees will be reimbursed for hours 
spent in union activities... .” 
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In a similar vein, a paper company’s director of in- 
dustrial relations comments, “We don’t think we have 
a problem in this area, possibly because our theory is 
that time spent on union business is time spent on 
company business too.” 

Out of the ninety-six companies surveyed by the 
Board, ninety pay—either because of a union contract 
or because of company policy—for some time spent by 
employees on union duties. The other six firms report 
that they do not pay for any time spent on union 
duties. One of these six companies has all the time 
spent on union business paid for by the employee or 
by the union. Another, a steel company, will only give 
union committeemen time off without pay to attend 
“regularly scheduled committee meetings and meet- 
ings pertaining to suspension and discharge and to 
visit departments other than their own.” 


HOW MUCH TIME FOR UNION DUTIES? 


With few exceptions, the companies report that the 
amount of time spent on union duties as compared 
with total production hours is relatively small. In fact, 
the amount is normally so small that only fifteen of the 
ninety-six companies surveyed make any estimates of 
the amount. They usually give their figures in terms of 
a ratio of time spent on union business to total pro- 
duction time. One Connecticut firm, for example, gives 
its ratio at one-quarter of 1%. A New York concern 
gives its ratio as .125%. A machinery company reports 
that during 1956, for every hour of union time paid 
for, there were 695 production hours. 

Some companies estimate the costs in dollars. A sur- 
vey made by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
shows that for those companies that do compensate 
workers for union duties, the cost is from .02% to .16% 
of their payrolls.1 Several of the companies queried by 
Tue Conrerence Boarp report similar figures. For 
example, a midwestern concern states that during the 
month of July, 1957, 236.5 hours and $556.71 were 
spent on union business against a total of 90,853 hours 
for exempt personnel and an amount of $197,952. This 
represents .0026% of the total on the basis of hours 
and .0029% on the basis of money. 


1Letter, Fred D. Lindsey, statistician, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, to authors, August 27, 1957. 
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Another midwestern company breaks down its fig- 
ures, by years, as follows: 
Total Amount 


Period Spent on Union Time Cost per Man-hour 
1957 (through July) $ 93.40 $ .0007 
1956 301.95 0011 
1955 446.51 .0013 


Companies that do not collect specific information 
cannot give exact figures, but a few make estimates 
nonetheless. One multiplant organization, for example, 
that gives figures admits that they are “purely a guess 
on our part.” For its small production units, it esti- 
mates that contract negotiations consume one to two 
days per year for the union representatives involved, 
while they average one additional day on grievances 
and other union matters. In the larger units, negotia- 
tions range from two to ten days per year for members 
of the union committees, while grievances, arbitration, 
and other matters run “at most, perhaps, five days a 
year.” In this company’s largest union group, where it 
does have accurate records, the committee member 
spends an average of fifty hours per year paid time in 
contract and wage negotiations and forty-five hours 
per year in grievance handling. 


LIMITS ON PAID UNION TIME 


Many companies believe that paid union time is not 
excessive because of the limits they have placed on the 
amount they will pay for. Several types of limitations, 
either in their union contracts or within their standard 
operating practices, are found. These are: 


e Limits on amount of time for which company 
will pay. 

e Limits on personnel eligible for paid time. 

e Limits on authorized union activities. 

e Limits on the amount of money that will be paid 
for union activity. 

e A combination of the above. 


Limits on Time 


A common limitation is on the amount of paid time 
allowed for union activities. A machine company’s 
contract states that the maximum time for which the 
company will pay is an over-all total of eight hours 
per day, provided such time falls within the regular 
shift during a regularly scheduled workweek. An 
Indiana concern will pay for no more than three hours 
per week for stewards’ time on union grievances, and 
eight hours per week for the chief stewards’ time on 
union business. In addition, the union has two vice- 
presidents whose total time is spent handling griev- 
ances. The company pays them for a maximum of 
forty hours a week. 

A chemical concern has this provision in its contract 
limiting the amount of time spent on union duties: 


“Tf any steward of the union or any member of its 


adjustment committee so requests of his foreman, he | 
shall be granted such time off with pay, not in excess | 


of three hours in any one week, as reasonably may be 


required for the purposes of investigating the facts, | 
within the plant, with regard to, and for the purpose of | 


3” 
. 


endeavoring to adjust, any grievance. .. 


A rubber company developed a formula to limit the | 
amount of hours spent on union duties. Under its con- | 


tract, a designated union representative is compen- 


sated at his hourly rate, or, in the case of an incentive | 


employee, at his average unit hour rate for the time 


lost during his regular shift in attending scheduled | 
meetings to discuss employee problems, grievances | 
and arbitration with management. The union time- | 
study engineer is also compensated for his time while | 
he is making time studies. But the contract limits the } 
amount of time to be spent on these duties as follows: | 


“The maximum number of hours that will be paid each | 
week by the company at any plant will be no more than | 
two and one-half hours for each one hundred employees | 
employed in the bargaining unit at such plant. The | 
computation will be made on the basis of the number of } 
employees in the bargaining unit who work during the | 
first full week of each month rounded to the next even jj 
one hundred. This computation shall determine the maxi- | 
mum number of hours to be paid for during the week | 
on which the computation is based and for each subse- | 
quent week prior to the first full week of the next suc- | 
ceeding month. If the total hours paid for by the com- } 
pany in a week is less than the maximum applicable to | 


such week, the remaining hours shall be added to the 


maximum number of hours applicable to the next suc- | 


ceeding week... .” 


Employees who are eligible to carry out these union 
duties have to fill out a special card, which is approved 


by management and processed by the timekeeping | 
department. The company on or before Wednesday of | 


each week furnishes the union with a list of employees 
who have spent time on union duties during this pe- 


riod. The union must return the list on or before | 


Friday. The contract continues: 


“Tf the total hours shown on the list exceed the total | 


maximum hours allowable during such pay period week, 


the union shall indicate the hours which are to be ex- | 
cluded from payment. If the total hours shown on the | 
list are less than the total maximum hours allowable | 
during such pay period week, payment will be made ac- | 


cordingly and the remaining hours shall be added to 
the maximum number of hours applicable to the next 
succeeding week.” 


Companies that do not have contract provisions re- 


quiring payment for union activities still attempt to | 


limit the amount of time so spent. One Maryland con- 


cern informs its workers that they will be paid for | 


union activities in accordance with the following rules: 


“1. During Scheduled Work Day. The company shall 
pay an employee at his prevailing rate for actual time 4 
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| Limits on Personnel Covered 


spent in plant committee meetings, grievance meetings and 
other union activities permitted by the company during 
the employee’s scheduled work day. Such time shail be 
considered as hours worked in the computation of over- 
time pay. 

“9. Off-Shift Call In. (a) Within Two Hours of Next 
Work Day. When an employee during his scheduled 
hours off work participates in a plant committee or griev- 
ance meeting which begins within two hours prior to 
the beginning of his next scheduled work day, he shall 
be paid by the company at his prevailing rate for hours 
from the starting time of such meeting to the beginning 
of his next scheduled work day. Such time shall be con- 
sidered as hours worked in the computation of overtime 
pay. 

“(b) More Than Two Hours Prior to Next Work Day. 
When an employee during his scheduled hours off work 
participates in a plant committee or grievance meeting 
which begins more than two hours prior to the beginning 

of his next scheduled work day, he shall be paid by the 
company at his classified rate for two hours or time ac- 
tually spent in such meeting prior to the beginning of his 
next scheduled work day, whichever is greater. Such 
time shall not be considered as hours worked in the 
computation of overtime pay. 

“3. Hold Over. When an employee participates in a 
plant committee meeting or grievance meeting which 
begins during his scheduled work day and extends beyond 


|. the end of his scheduled work day, he shall be paid by the 


company at his prevailing rate for actual time spent in 
such meeting beyond the end of his scheduled work day. 
Such time shall be considered as hours worked in the 
computation of overtime pay. 

“4, Shop Stewards’ Meetings. The company will permit 
the union to conduct a monthly shop stewards’ meeting 
of not more than two hours’ duration on company premises 
during working hours for the purpose of discussing matters 
pertaining to or arising out of the collective bargaining 
agreement. Employees attending such meeting shall be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 1., 
2. and 3. above.” 


Some union contracts limit the number of union 
committeemen that the company will pay. For ex- 
ample, a New York concern restricts the number of 
union members who may attend a grievance meeting 


_ to three. The company’s industrial relations executive 
‘reports that “this puts a limitation on conducting 
_ wholesale conventions during the course of grievance 


discussions.” A Chicago company’s contract limits to 
five the number of union committeemen that it will 
pay—and these men receive pay only for settling 
grievances in the fourth step. An oil company’s di- 
rector of industrial relations states that “as a precau- 
tion against potential abuse, we limit by contract the 
number of representatives we will pay at various 
‘stages of the grievance procedure and during collec- 


_ tive bargaining sessions.” 


_ Another oil company reports a similar procedure. 
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It permits three to five union representatives time off 
with pay during contract negotiations, with the pro- 
viso that if negotiations are prolonged or drawn out it 
can discontinue this practice. It also permits three to 
five workers to attend regularly scheduled grievance 
meetings once a month. And one employee (usually 
the union chairman or president) is given time off with 
pay to present cases before the arbitrator. Witnesses 
are also permitted to be called without loss of pay. 


Limits on Authorized Union Activities 


Contracts also limit the type of union duties for 
which they will pay workers. An earlier Conference 
Board survey indicates that out of the 313 contracts 
studied, 42.8% of the companies pay for the grievance 
committee’s time; 4.2% pay for negotiating time; but 
only two contracts require the company to pay union 
committeemen for time spent in arbitration proceed- 
ings. (See Table 1.) 

In this present survey, companies still most fre- 
quently pay for grievances, while they less frequently 


Table 1: Company Practice on Paying for Time Spent 
on Union Duties in 313 Post-Taft-Hartley Contracts 


No. of Per Cent 
Practice Companies of Companies 
Grievances 
Employer to pay for time 
during working hours .............. 184 42.8 
Employer to pay for time 
outside working hours ............¢. 12 8.38 
Employer and union split expense for time 
during working hours .............. 5 1.6 
Employer and union split expense for time 
after working hours ................ 1 0.8 
Employer to pay if he calls meeting.... 13 42 
Employer does not pay for time........ 19 6.1 
Payment for time not specified........ 141 45.0 
Arbitration 
Employer will pay union committeemen for 
time lost in arbitration proceedings. . . 2 0.6 
Employer will not pay union committeemen 
for time lost in arbitration proceedings 7 28 
Employer will not compensate workers for 
time lost in arbitration proceedings. . . 4 138 
Union may not request employer to pay for 
time lost by workers in arbitration pro- 
COedIN gS ers ci yea ee aie lees g 0.6 
Employer will pay time lost by workers 
called as witnesses by the company... 6 19 
Employer will pay expenses of witnesses 
called by the company.............. 4 13 
Pay for time spent in arbitration not 
SpecehHedd yy cy eucharscpyss Hoke nitaraberwect shedo's 254 812 
No arbitration clause ..............-- 84 10.9 
Negotiations 
Employer to pay for time during 
WOPKIN PUHOUTSE ae cee wees oseien oe 18 42 
Employer and union split expense for time 
after working hours ................ 1 0.8 
Employer does not pay for time........ 8 26 
Payment for time not specified........ 291 93.0 


Source: “Union Contracts since the Taft-Hartley Act,” Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 94, pp. 43, 48, 50. 
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pay for negotiating time, and still less for arbitration. 
For example, one California concern’s contract spe- 
cifies that the company will only pay union members 
for time spent in first and second step grievance meet- 
ings. The company does not pay for third step meet- 
ings or for arbitration. On the other hand, a Minnesota 
firm pays only for the third, fourth and fifth steps. 


Limits on the Amount of Money 


A few contracts place a limit on the total amount 
of money they will pay for union time. A New Jersey 
concern, for example, has an agreement with its union 
that the company will pay no more than $300 per 
week in the contract year. If it pays more, the union 
is liable to the company for any excess. 


Other Restrictions 


Some companies do not place any strict limit on the 
amount of time they will pay for. One food products 
company’s contract, for example, provides only that 
the steward shall not take undue advantage of his 
right to time off with pay for union duties. The com- 
pany further asks the steward not to permit his union 
activities to interfere with the efficient operation of 
his job. 

A New England concern’s contract limits payments 
to meetings called by the company. A chemical con- 
cern’s one restriction is that it will pay only for hours 
spent on union activities during the union member’s 
scheduled work day. Several companies report that 
their only limitation is that the union committeeman 
has to get his supervisor’s approval. 


Combination of Limits 


Some concerns place not one but several limitations 
on the amount of time spent on union activities. For 
example, an electrical corporation pays stewards up 
to a maximum of one and one-half hours per week in 
the fiscal month. Where a plant is on a regularly sched- 
uled forty-eight hour week, the steward is allowed two 
hours per week. According to the company, payment 
for such time is made providing: 


1. The time so spent is properly reported. 

2. The employee is not on leave of absence for union 
business. 

3. The time spent falls within the employee’s scheduled 
working hours for the date. fi 

4. The time spent is on company premises. 

5. The steward’s name and group of employees repre- 
sented is on record with the company. 


In addition, the same contract provides for payment 
up to a total of eight hours per week to members of 
the local executive board or negotiating committee 
while they are engaged in processing grievances with 
representatives of local management. And a limitation 
is placed on the number who will receive such pay- 


ment—from six for a bargaining unit of less than 5,000 
employees to not more than twelve for any larger bar- 
gaining unit, unless the number is increased by local | 
agreement. If a member of the executive board or ne- 
gotiating committee is also a steward, he is eligible for | 
payment under both provisions. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


Even though many companies have placed limita- | 
tions on the amount of time for which they will pay, 
they are still eager to cut down on the time and money 
spent for union activity. Consequently, many concerns | 
have set up some method of control; and these range | 
from personal contact to a more rigid and structured 
procedure. . 

Of course, to some companies, there is no control | 
problem. They report that the amount of time spent | 
on union duties is so smal] that there is no need to | 
control it. And, as already mentioned, a few companies 
claim that since union duties are management duties, 
there is no need for control. 

Most companies that do have controls have informal | 
ones. One of the most common is the requirement that 
the foreman approve each application for permission | 
to attend to union activities. If these requests become | 
too frequent, then the union official is warned. In the 
words of an Ohio company, “if his union time gets to 
be too much, a ‘constructive’ talk seems to work.” 

A Pennsylvania company’s industrial relations di- 
rector reports that control is the function of the fore- 
man and the superintendent who “from personal ob- 
servation judge the amount of time being spent.” He 
further comments that “it has been our experience 
that preventing time spent on union business from 
becoming excessive is basically an educational prob- 
lem; the problem usually arises when an employee is 
elected to the shop committee for the first time or | 
when a new chairman is chosen for the shop com- | 
mittee.” 

In many companies, not only the foreman but also | 
the personnel manager has to approve the request of 
a union official for time to work at union duties. Ac- 
cording to one Michigan plant’s personnel manager, || 
“this eliminates fictitious problems and allows the | 
personnel department to get into the problem imme- 
diately.” It also provides a means for checking up 
on how the workers spend their time while they are | 
supposed to be on union duty. The same objective is 
accomplished in a California concern by the personnel 
manager checking the time the union employee was in 
his office against the time that is checked on his time 
card. 

Some companies have special time sheets or weekly 
memoranda which indicate the amount of time spent 
on union duties. (See Example A.) These memoranda } 
are sent to any or all of the following: department | 
heads, staff personnel, foremen, and union officials. In 
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one chemical company, when an excessive amount of 
time is noted, the department head will contact the 
first-line supervisor to find out about the increase in 
| hours. In an aircraft company, excessive time shown 
on a monthly report results in a complaint to union 
officials. 

A complaint to union officials frequently is all that 
is necessary to curb excessive time on union duties, 
_ report several companies. Union contracts frequently 
| provide for these complaints. One Michigan contract, 
| for example, states that management may submit a 
protest in writing to the secretary of the local union, 
and the matter will then be discussed at the local level. 
If this does not resolve the problem, the matter may 
_ be taken up with the international union. 

A Connecticut company states that although it has 
no limitation on the amount of time spent on union 
duties, if it becomes unreasonable (for example, if 
the member spent 75% of his time on union activities) 
then the company has the right to take this to the 
grievance procedure. 

One New York concern reports that from time to 
time the company’s representatives “may casually 
mention to the various union stewards that we appre- 
ciate their cooperation in limiting the amount of time 
on union activity. ... This has a psychological effect 
_ which, in turn, makes them conscious of the problem.” 
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Several companies try to control the time in terms 
of when and how they schedule their meetings. One 
California company describes its approach: “We at- 
tempt to restrict the amount of time spent in a single 
session to one hour for grievances and two two-hour 
periods per day for contract negotiations. Our program 
is prepared to adhere to this schedule, and our union 
people have voiced their approval of the efficient ap- 
proach a shorter session engenders.” 

An Illinois firm tries to schedule meetings during 
hours that will take as few men off the job as possible. 
Consequently, plant superintendents try to schedule 
meetings after the first shift has been completed, be- 
cause most committeemen work on the first shift, and 
no payments are made for overtime spent on union 
duties. 

A New York concern has a multistep plan for con- 
trolling the amount of time spent, and the key is when 
the meeting is scheduled. Its procedure is as follows: 


“The union contract provides that no more than three 
members of the union may attend a grievance hearing at 
the same time. Since it is a practice not to pay for griev- 
ance time after working hours, we generally try to hold 
such sessions a half hour before lunch time and a half 
hour before quitting time. This method automatically 
limits the desire on the part of the union committee mem- 
bers to lengthen such sessions unreasonably. 


Example A: One Company’s Time Record of Union Activity 


EMPLOYEES NAME 


EMPLOYEES DEPARTMENT 


DATE 


EMPLOYEES SIGNATURE 


CLOCK NUMBER 


DEPARTMENT VISITED PAID 


OUTSIDE PLANT 
TIME TIME APPROVED UNION'S REQUEST 
ARRIVED LEFT 
MINS. 


DEPARTMENT HEAD 


DEPARTMENT CODE NUMBER 


NOT PAID 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


REMARKS 


NOVEMBER, 1957 
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Example B: Company Form for Authorizing Union Activity 


USE ONLY INK 
OR TYPEWRITER. 
PREPARE IN 
DUPLICATE. 


NAME 
(STEWARD OR COMMITTEEMAN ONLY) 


DESTINATION 


OU.A.W. 

O WELDERS 

0 POLicE AND FIREMEN 

0) TEAMSTERS 

0 ELECTRICIANS 

O CARPENTERS 

O PAINTERS 

( OPERATING ENGINEERS’ 
O OTHER 

GRIEVANCE No. 


REMARKS: 


A SEPARATE PASS IS REQUIRED FOR EACH DESTINATION 


DEPT. & CLOCK No. 


OF irst STEP 
O SECOND STEP INVES. []*POSTING BULLETINS 
1 *SECOND STEP MTG. (1*MTG. WITH MGMT. 

0 *THIRD STEP INVES. 
O *THIRD STEP MTG. 


EMPLOYEE'S NAME 


AUTHORIZED EMPLOYEE PASS 
FOR UNION ACTIVITY 


DATE——_____-- 


SERIAL No. 


SUPERVISION TO CONTACT. 


REASON: 
O)*ARBITRATION INVES. 


O 
c 
aj 
U> 


> 
a 
z 
< 
ri 
is) 
3) | 
== £2 25 SS 


O OTHER H 
DEPARTED ———______P.M. 


> 


IN 


vU 


TOTAL TIME 


AccOuNT No. 


THIS PASS DOES NOT 
AUTHORIZE ENTRY TO 
RESTRICTED AREAS. 


pr 


AUTHORIZED By: 
(SUPERVISION) 


VERIFIED By: 
(SUPERVISION) 


RETURN TO DEPT. 


VERIFIED BY: 
(SUPERVISION) 


“Grievance hearings are held on specific days only. This 
prevents haphazard grievance sessions. The more orderly 
the program, the less time consuming. 

“We hold the general foreman responsible for any stew- 
ard or committee member who spends too much time on 
union business. To assist him in this responsibility, when- 
ever a steward leaves his work station, he must notify 
his immediate foreman and receive permission to leave the 
work station. When we find a steward making too many 
requests, we try to help him organize his time better.” 


A California company uses the foreman’s bonus as 
a means of control. As in other companies, a union 
member who is to report to a grievance meeting (only 
the first and second step grievances are paid for by 
this company) has to record this fact.on his time 
card, and this must be approved by the foreman. The 
foreman then has to “charge back” the cost of such 
time to some other department or accept the charge 
himself. If he does accept the charge himself, this will 
reduce his monthly bonus, which is based upon his 
control of “excess costs.” If he assigns the charge to 
another department or another foreman, he must com- 
plete a short form and mail this to the supervisor re- 
ceiving the charge. If the other supervisor accepts the 


*LABOR RELATIONS PRIOR APPROVAL IS REQUIRED ON 
REASONS MARKED (*) AND ON ALL TRIPS BY A DIs- 
TRICT STEWARD OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT AND A ZONE 
COMMITTEEMAN OUTSIDE THE ZONE. 


LABOR RELATIONS APPROVAL 


charge, his bonus will be cut. Consequently, concludes 
the company, “everyone concerned is well aware of the 
time involved.” 


MEASURING TIME SPENT ON UNION DUTIES 


To record how much time is actually spent on union 
duties, many companies use time cards or special 
forms. Out of the ninety companies surveyed that pay 
for union activities, thirty-eight use a time card. (See 


Table 2.) When a union official or any worker has to — 


go to a grievance committee hearing, he has to record 
this fact on the time card or sheet. Frequently, this 
has to be approved by his foreman. Many companies 
give a specific code number to union duties so that 
their accounting department can record the amount 
of time spent on such activities. 

Twenty-two companies have developed special 
forms for recording time spent on union activities. A 
California concern has a special permit which each 
worker has to fill out. Employees fill out these cards 
for reasons other than union business, such as lunches, 
personal or company business. However, when the 
permit is for union duties, a special section has to be 
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ee ae 


filled out which describes the reason why the worker 
is leaving the job. And space is left for approval by a 
_ superior. 
An aviation concern uses a special form which is 
filled out in duplicate for all union activities except 
| Negotiations. (See Example B.) For negotiations, a 
_ special form is used, since the company reimburses for 
_ only one-half of such time spent during regular hours. 
_ The data on these forms are processed through IBM 
_ machinery. 
_ An agricultural machinery company includes an ex- 
ample of the special form in its union contract. (See 
Table 2: Methods Used by Ninety Companies To 


Check on Amount of Company-Paid Time 
Spent by Employees on Union Business 


Practice No. of Companies 
Employees use regular time cards.............. 38 
Employees use special forms designed 

to record such union time................... 29 
Employees use neither time cards nor 

BPCCIAL FOLIOS MAE ate a oie sae soe aie biee b ehacale brags Q1 

MPNOPANSWER GR Pics wee aves cakes Wom hele 9 
BU OER pet ca ck i \iuay2 a's) we Sisdevacais prone aiees 90 


_ Example C: Form for Grievance Committeeman for 
Time Spent Handling Grievances 


Foreman 


By: 


Committeeman 
*I—Investigation 
C—Consulting 

M—Meeting 


| STEWARD 
TIME SPENT HANDLING GRIEVANCES 
PN pat eeenrennereninn = ean ee Date 
Check No. Grievance No 

Check One 

C7 Investigating 
Grievance 


Meeting with 


Leaving Dept. 
Foreman A 


AM] Left WH PM] [J Consulting 
Began coe artt Pass to 


NOVEMBER, 1957 


| 
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Example C.) The workers consequently know ex- 
actly what form is to be used. 

Twenty-one companies state that they use no forms. 
They express several reasons for this. A chemical con- 
cern, for example, discontinued use of a time card 
because “it has worked out satisfactorily to have union 
representatives simply ask their supervisors’ per- 
mission to leave the working area for a brief period.” 

Some companies note that there is no need for a 
special form, since supervisors keep in close touch 
with the situation and, consequently, no special record 
has to be taken. Others report that they do not use 
any forms because the total time spent is so small. 


A CASE STUDY 


Nevertheless, the bill that a company may pay for 
employees’ time spent on grievances can be a large one 
—as exemplified by the following experience of one 
firm. In this company, the union involved had won its 
first certification election in 1954 but negotiations 
concerning the first contract continued until the end 
of 1955. During this period, as provisions of the con- 
tract were agreed upon, they went into effect. 

In 1955 and 1956, between 1,000 to 1,400 people 
worked in the bargaining unit. The contract provided 
for stewards in the ratio of one to each fifty employees, 
so that the company had anywhere from twenty to 
twenty-eight stewards. It also provided for a shop 
committee of seven men. Under the contract, these 
stewards and committeemen could leave their jobs to 
devote “any necessary and reasonable time” to the 
investigation and handling of complaints and griev- 
ances. The grievance procedure permitted an employee 
to take his complaint to his foreman or directly to his 
steward. The company had an incentive program, and 
the contract provided that all data pertaining to any 
standard would be made available to the union. 

While the contract was being negotiated, the com- 
pany’s spokesman reports that the negotiators anti- 
cipated that the cost to the company for paid union 
activity would amount to somewhat less than a 
quarter of a cent per man-hour or about $5,000 a year. 
Instead, during the first eight months of 1955, the 
company paid approximately $32,000 to employees for 
union activity. In the last four months of that year, it 
paid $4,000, to make a total of $36,000 for the whole 
year. In 1956, the cost went down to approximately 
$12,000. But this was still $7,000 more than expected, 
and it did not take into account the cost of staff per- 
sonnel involved in handling these disputes. The com- 
pany’s labor attorney, for example, spent almost 100% 
of his time on grievances, arbitration and contract 
negotiations. 

The major portion of these expenses were caused 
by the large number of grievances. At one time, ap- 
proximately 1,000 grievances were outstanding. Ac- 
cording to the company, one reason for this was the 
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excessive turnover of union representatives provided 
for in the contract. As a result, many of them “neither 
knew or understood the contract.” 

In addition, the company’s attorney reports that 
“the union was able to keep things fairly well stirred 
up.” It encouraged all employees “to take any gripe 
they might have to their union representatives.” 
Many of the grievances filed, reports the attorney, 
were on matters outside the jurisdiction of the con- 
tract or on matters that had been previously settled. 
And since the union took “exception” to the incentive 
programs, workers filed many grievances on new 
standards, often before they even tried to work with 
them. 

The number of grievances and their cost prompted 
the company to seek various revisions in its 1957 con- 
tract. It succeeded in making the following changes: 


1. The contract no longer contains the provision 
requiring one steward for every fifty employees. In- 
stead, it provides for only seven committeemen. The 
committeemen’s functions are tied directly to the 
grievance procedure. 

2. A maximum of six hours per week is placed upon 
the amount of paid union time for any committeeman. 
The chairman of the shop committee is permitted a 
maximum of forty hours. However, if the foreman 
calls a committeeman to discuss a complaint during 
the oral stages of a grievance procedure, this is not 
counted against the six hours. Also, any meetings 
outside the grievance procedure, which are mutually 
agreed upon, are not charged against the time allotted 
for union duties. Both these items, obviously, are 
within the control of management. 

3. Employees are required to first present griev- 
ances to their foremen. Committeemen can no longer 
investigate or discuss any complaint until the em- 
ployee has had a chance to discuss his grievance with 
his foreman and the foreman has had an opportunity 
to make an adjustment. 

4. Limitations have been placed upon the rights of 
the workers to have grievances about incentives. The 
incentive clause that had previously caused so much 
trouble has been amended so that grievances on stand- 
ards can only be filed in certain initial stages when the 
standard is “estimated.” If no grievance is filed in this 
period, the standard becomes permanent. 


Since the signing of this contract on.July 1, 1957, 
not one grievance has been reduced to writing; and 
the total amount of time spent on investigating griev- 
ances by committeemen has been less than ten hours. 
The union also reports that it is pleased about the 
lack of grievances, though it had argued previously 
against some of the changes suggested by manage- 
ment. The union writes: 


“We have always maintained that the company could 
cut ‘representative expense’ by instituting policies that 


would keep grievances to a minimum. . . . The past weeks 
prove our contention was right.” 


The labor attorney who had been so busy before 
adds his P.S. “I was labor attorney for the company 
from August, 1955, to August, 1957. That position has 
now been eliminated, and this position (corporate 
counsel) created. ...I still handle labor arbitration, 
litigation, and negotiations but it doesn’t take so much 
time anymore.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Apert A. BLuM 
Division of Personnel Administration _ | 


Trend in Fringe Costs 
i Continued from page 890) 


ing a smooth climb, the movement in fringe costs 
as a per cent of wages has been quite erratic among 
the individual companies, as can be seen in the chart 
on page 389, which covers five of them. A quick inter- 
pretation of the chart might infer that the peaks 
in fringe ratio correspond to an increase in benefits; | 
the valleys correspond to an increase in wages rather | 
than benefits. Actually, this is an oversimplification | 
that neglects other factors—such as turnover, change in 
the composition of the work force, change in hours 
worked—that might have a short-run effect on fringe | 
costs. Then, too, inconsistencies in methods of measur- © 
ing fringe costs may account for part of the changes. 

Despite the erratic movements, however, all the 
thirteen companies show an upward trend in ratio 
when 1950 is compared with 1956. The average in- 
crease, as previously indicated, is from 18% of wages 
in 1950 to 23% in 1956. But for some companies, 
the change in ratio is far greater. One company, 


for example, whose fringes in 1950 amounted to 14.5% | 


of pay, by 1956 was putting 22.5% of pay into fringes. 
In another company, fringes that in 1950 accounted © 
for 12% of pay had climbed to 20% in 1956. 

As might be expected, the relatively large increases 
occurred among some of the companies that had low _ 
fringe benefits in 1950. In these cases, it was more | 
in the nature of a catching up than a going ahead. © 
Significantly, however, those companies that had the 
highest ratio of fringes to pay in 1950 still have the 
highest in 1956. One company, for example, increased 
its allocation to fringes from 33% in 1950 to 40% in 
1956. And the company with the lowest ratio in 
1950 (11%) is still lowest with only 12% of pay allo- 
cated to fringes. 


*This also highlights one of the problems in attempting com- 
pany-to-company comparisons of fringe costs. Most companies 
agree that per cent of payroll (straight time or total) is superior 
to cents-per-hour cost for purposes of comparison. But obviously, 
these fringes indicate large year-to-year shifts in the per cent cost 
of fringes that further nullify the value of such comparisons. 
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Benefits Included in Fringe Cost Computations 


Department of Commerce 
Legally Required Payments 
. Old age and survivors’ insurance 
. Unemployment compensation 
. Workmen’s compensation 
. Railroad retirement tax 
. Railroad unemployment 
insurance 
. State sickness benefits 
insurance 


Gr B 69 % 


f—") 


Pension and Welfare 

1. Pensions 

2. Life insurance or death benefits 

3. Sickness, accident, surgical or 
medical care 

4. Hospitalization 

5. Supplementary unemployment 
benefits 


Per Cent of Payroll—Total expendi- 
ture by private industry divided by 
total wages and salaries paid by pri- 
vate industry. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Legally Required Payments 
. Old age and survivors’ insurance 
. Unemployment compensation 
. Workmen’s compensation 
. Railroad retirement tax 
. Railroad unemployment 
insurance 
. State sickness benefits 
insurance 


Go & 9 tH 


for) 


Pension and Welfare 

1. Pensions 

2. Life insurance or death benefits 

3. Sickness, accident, surgical or 
medical care 

4. Hospitalization 

5. Supplementary unemployment 
benefits 

6. Separation or termination pay 

7. Discounts on goods and services 


Rest Periods, etc. 
1. Paid rest periods 
2. Lunch periods 
3. Wash-up time 


Paid Time Off 

. Vacations 

. Holidays 

. Sick leave pay 

. Guaranteed workweek or 
work year 

. Jury, witness and voting time 

. Military reserve duty 

. Death in family 

. Personal absences 


Hm 09 > 


OWI 


Bonuses and Miscellaneous 

1. Profit-sharing payments 

2. Christmas, special bonuses, 
service awards, suggestion 
awards 

8. Grievances and negotiating time 

4. Special wage payments ordered 
by courts 

% * * 


Cost Figures Used 

Per Cent of Payroll—Annual cost of 
fringes divided by total pay (in- 
cludes overtime, premium pay and 
pay for vacations, holidays and oth- 
er time off). 

Cents per Hour—Total cost of fringe 
divided by total hours paid for (in- 
cludes overtime hours and hours off 
for vacations, holidays, etc.). 


4. Travel time 
5. Clothes-change time 
6. Get-ready time 


Thirteen Large Manufacturing 
Companies 
Legally Required Payments 
1. Old age and survivors’ insurance 
2. Unemployment compensation 
3. Workmen’s compensation 
4. State sickness benefits insurance 


Pension and Welfare 

1. Pensions 

2. Life insurance or death benefits 

3. Sickness, accident, surgical or 
medical care 

4. Hospitalization 

5. Supplementary unemployment 
benefits 

6. Separation or termination pay 


Paid Time Off 

. Vacations 

. Holidays 

. Sick leave pay 

. Jury, witness and voting time 
. Military reserve duty 

. Call-in pay 

. Death in family 


3S Or & 69 1 = 


Bonuses and Miscellaneous 

1. Profit-sharing payments 

2. Christmas bonus 

3. Periodic bonuses 

4. Grievances and negotiating time 


Per cent of Payroll—Annual cost of 
benefit divided by total straight- 
time payroll (includes incentive pay, 
excludes overtime premiums and all 
fringe payments). 

Cents per Hour—Computed by ap- 
plying per cent figure to average 
straight-time wage rate. 
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WILLY-NILLY OR BY DESIGN 


Going back to the original question, have companies 
actually chosen to put more money into fringes—or 
have they been pushed into it willy-nilly? Neither 
characterization seems to be the full answer. Some 
company representatives have stated that while what 
they have done hasn’t been willy-nilly, it certainly 
hasn’t been by choice; it’s been the pressure of union 
demands, keeping up with area patterns, and pattern 
bargaining that have forced them to expand the fringe 
package. Some companies indicate that favorable tax 
rules have led them to expand certain types of benefits. 
Others say that the possible return on fringes, in terms 


Lalor Press Highlights 


NEW SYSTEM to help solve jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the building trades unions and the 
industrial unions has been announced by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany in Steel Labor. Under the 
new plan, three two-man teams will work full time 
making on-the-spot investigations of disputes. Each 
two-man team will include a representative from the 
Industrial Union Department and a representative 
from the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. In the event these two-man teams cannot reach 
agreement, the second step calls for the dispute to be 
referred to a committee composed of IUD Director 
Al Whitehouse, Building Trades President Richard 
Gray, and a person representing Mr. Meany. If the 
dispute is still not settled, it will be referred to a 
special committee established by the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council. 
The IUD Bulletin quotes President Meany as stat- 
ing that general agreement was reached on the basic 
jurisdictional divisions of work, as follows: 


“New building construction . . . should be the work of 
the workers represented by the building trades craft unions; 
production and running maintenance work . . . should 
be the work of workers represented by the industrial 
unions.” : 


Mr. Meany said that between the above two areas 
there is a doubtful area involving such work “as al- 
terations, major repairs and relocation of existing fa- 
cilities, changeovers, and other types of maintenance 
work.” In these doubtful areas, he said, decisions 
should be made on the basis of “past practices on a 
plant, area, or industry basis.” 

The Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal indicates that 
agreement on the jurisdictional issue is somewhat less 


Jurisdictional Problems Plague AFL-ClO 


of improved morale, greater stability of the work force, | 
and the likelihood of attracting better workers, has led | 
to their expansion of fringes. 

Still others, however, indicate that the growth of 
their fringe packages follows a definite design. As a 
matter of policy, they have attempted to capture 
leadership in providing and maintaining a better place | 
to work than their competitors—by providing what 
they believe to be proper employment conditions, 
which include various fringe benefits. 


Haroip Stiecuitz 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


than unanimous. Reporting on a special convention | 
held by the Building Trades Department, the Journal | 
states that despite the machinery set up, the jurisdic- | 
tional problem is “yet to be settled.” And Peter T. | 
Schoemann of the plumbers’ union, according to the 
same publication, assured delegates that “We are 
going to do everything possible to preserve our juris- 
diction.” He also declared that the problems covered | 
in the doubtful areas will not go to an arbitrator, | 
saying: “We will never submit the jurisdiction given 
us by our charters to anyone in or out of the labor 
movement.” 

Labor’s Daily reports that recent statements made — 
by Building and Construction Trades Department | 
President Richard Gray also indicate that real agree- | 
ment is a long way off. Speaking at a midwestern meet- 
ing of building trades leaders, Mr. Gray charged that — 
unless a satisfactory agreement on jurisdiction is — 
“forthcoming in the near future ... there is but one | 
course left for us to pursue—to stop merger at the | 
state and local level.” Following Mr. Gray’s address, | 
this conference adopted a resolution that, if no solu- 
tion to the jurisdictional problem is found by March 
1, 1958, “all building and construction trades inter- 
national unions shall cease paying their per capita tax 
to the AFL-CIO until such time as a solution is agreed 
upon in writing.” The resolution specified that such 
agreement must recognize “that all construction, alter- 
ation and repair work is the jurisdiction of the building 
trades.” : 

Meanwhile, two unions affiliated with the Building 
and Construction Trades Department appear to have 
ironed out their own jurisdictional differences. As re- 
ported in the Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal, the Sheet 
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Metal Workers and the Boilermakers have signed a 
one-year agreement that outlines the jurisdictional 
boundaries of their respective internationals. 


Unions Comment on Pensions 


One of the newest developments in pension bargain- 
ing is that announced in The Dispatcher, published 


by the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 


men’s Union (ind.). Effective October 1, widows of 


_ men who were receiving pensions under the ILWU- 
Pacific Maritime Association pension plan will con- 


tinue to receive their husbands’ full pensions for one 
year. The change is not retroactive. It applies only to 


‘widows of pensioners dying after October 1. 


Labor’s Daily reports that a move is under way to 
consolidate the separate pension plans of three mari- 
time unions holding contracts with the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. The unions are the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, the Sailors Union of the Pacific, and 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers. 
The labor paper says that administrative economies 
anticipated through the merger are expected to raise 
pension benefits by about 25%. 

David McDonald, Steelworker president, is quoted 
in Labor’s Daily as urging management to use some 
of the billions tied up in pension funds for the con- 
struction of new community hospitals in steel centers. 

Along the same lines, The Machinist reports that 
a recent meeting of the pension conference of the In- 
dustrial Union Department supported the investment 
of pension funds “where they'll not only earn interest 
but help working people—for example, in housing for 


_ retired workers.” 


Organization Among Government Workers 


Employee relations in government have been neg- 
lected, charges Labor’s Daily, and it is up to labor in 
general to “help government unions obtain legislation 
requiring governmental agencies to recognize and deal 
with representatives of employee organizations.” 

This general view was also expressed at a recent 
convention of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists’ District 44, which represents federal em- 
ployees. The Machinist reports that this convention 
passed resolutions calling for: the elimination of time 
and methods systems; the establishment of a uniform 


_ policy on wash-up periods; and modification of the 


Hatch Act to allow union members in government 
service to participate in local and national elections. 


Press for Federal Atomic Workmen's Compensation Law 

“The forward-looking atomic energy industry has 
a backward look when it comes to workmen’s com- 
pensation laws affecting employees in the industry,” 
charges The Machinist. It reports that the need for 
changes in workmen’s compensation was stressed at 
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the IAM’s fifth annual atomic energy conference, where 
a representative of the AFL-CIO Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee outlined three major changes that should be 
written into existing legislation: 


1. Radiation disease should be covered and made 
compensable. 

2. Time limits on benefits for radiation injury 
should be eliminated. 

3. Limits on amount of medical care and restric- 
tions on choice of doctor should be eliminated. 


The most effective way for unions to get these 
changes, said the AFL-CIO spokesman, is to press for 
protective federal legislation. The prospect of a fed- 
eral law, he said, would be an incentive to the states 
to improve their workmen’s compensation statutes. 


Unions View Time Study 

“Ever since its introduction in the 1880’s, most 
unions have opposed the use of stop-watch time 
study,” declares a recent issue of the AFL-CIO Col- 
lective Bargaining Report. The AFL-CIO then goes 
on to describe the limitations of time study, which, 
it believes, produces results that are “at best, approxi- 
mations and at worst .. . no better than wild guesses.” 
For this reason, the AFL-CIO warns its member 
unions, particularly at the local level, to be on guard 
against the use of “arbitrary, unreasonable and un- 
realistic time study results.” 

The article stresses that unions faced with time 
study should obtain complete information, not only 
on the standards set up by the company plan, but 
also on the exact procedures followed to arrive at these 
standards. This is particularly important, says the 
AFL-CIO, when dealing with the large number of 
grievances that usually arise out of time study opera- 
tions. And accordingly, the article cites a check list of 
twelve points that union stewards and others process- 
ing grievances should cover. In conclusion, the AFL- 
CIO states: “Most union representatives have found 
it unwise to take additional time studies themselves 
as a check, except as a last resort. It is more effective 
to show the errors in management’s study than to try 
to prove a new union study is a proper one.” 

Elsewhere, The AFL-CIO News reports on the first 
time study institute, which was held under the aus- 
pices of the AFL-CIO Department of Education and 
two affiliated unions. A week-long seminar of union 
officials from the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and the Boilermakers’ union covered 
three aspects of time study: (1) the actual setting up 
of a time standard, (2) the handling of time study 
grievances and arbitration, and (3) the study of con- 
tract clauses to give the union protection where time 
study methods are in use. 


Marte P. Dorsannt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1957 Wage Negotiations in Manufacturing 


This roundup analyzes 430 settlements signed this year to determine the 
1957 bargaining pattern for both wages and fringe benefits 


ITH only a few important settlements in the 
Woarrsa industry due in November and Decem- 
ber, the basic pattern of wage and fringe negotiations 
in manufacturing for 1957 is now set. 

The settlements verified by THz ConFERENCE Boarp 
indicate that the median increase given this year is 
a little better than 10 cents per hour, with more than 
half of the settlements falling between 7 cents and 12 
cents. Almost 30% of the settlements provide for 
automatic increases again in 1958, generally of about 
7 cents per hour. Fringe bargaining has been domin- 
ated this year by three benefits: addition of an extra 
paid holiday, liberalization of vacation programs, and 
expansion of basic medical insurance protection for ac- 
tive employees. 

These are the major results of an analysis of 430 
settlements signed from January 1 to October 15. 
The settlements are split between 188 durable manu- 
facturers and 242 nondurable. Nearly 65% (277) 
of the settlements were made in bargaining units 
covering 100 to 500 employees. The rest of the settle- 
ments are split between bargaining units with 500 
to 1,000 employees (sixty-nine) and 1,000 or more 
workers (eighty-four). No settlements with less than 
100 employees have been analyzed. 


CURRENT WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Not all of the 430 settlements studied resulted in 
current wage adjustments. Nineteen were concerned 
only with fringe items. Others bargained on wages 
but either gave no increase (seventeen) or did not 
provide usable information about the size of the in- 
crease (ten). As a result, 384 current wage increases 
were available for analysis. 

About 90% (344) of these current increases were 
reported as across-the-board raises given to every- 
one in the bargaining unit. The other forty companies 
reported a figure reached by averaging the different 
increases given to various groups in the bargaining 
unit. 

Nearly three-fourths (250) of the 344 across-the- 
board increases were given as cents-per-hour raises; the 
other ninety-four were percentage adjustments. Com- 
panies giving a cents-per-hour increase generally re- 
ported a percentage equivalent (computed by dividing 
the cents per hour by the average hourly rate prior to 
the increase). Similarly, companies giving a _per- 


centage increase generally reported a cents-per-hour 
equivalent (computed by multiplying the per cent in- 


crease by the average hourly rate prior to the in- | 
crease). As a result, the current increases can be | 
analyzed in terms of both cents per hour and per- | 


centage adjustments. (See the accompanying table.) 

The wage adjustments among the reporting firms 
range from “no increase” in seventeen companies 
(most of them textile mills) up to a 22-cent-per-hour 
increase in a metal fabricating plant. However, the 
middle half of the increases range from 7 cents to 12 
cents, with the median figure slightly more than 10 
cents an hour. Few increases are less than a nickel and 
few are more than 15 cents per hour. 

In terms of percentage adjustments, the median in- 
crease is somewhat more than 5%. Very few increases 
are less than 3%, and few provide more than a 7% 
raise. 

These wage adjustments include only those actually 


negotiated in 1957. They do not include automatic ad- | 
justments negotiated in 1956 that fell due this year. | 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that in man- | 
ufacturing more than 3 million workers in bar- | 
gaining units with more than 1,000 employees have | 
received or will receive increases this year that | 
were negotiated in 1956. For about two-thirds of | 
these workers, the increase amounts to 5 cents but 


less than 8 cents; for almost another quarter, it 
amounts to 9 cents but less than 10 cents. 


TANDEM ADJUSTMENTS 
Most of the wage settlements analyzed cover hourly 


paid production workers primarily, although a few | 
bargaining units contain salaried employees as well. A 
recurring question that companies face is what to do 
about clerical and white collar employees when a wage | 


increase is given the production people. Should the 
increase be passed along to the salaried personnel 
more or less automatically? 


Nearly 40% of the companies that reported a wage 


increase state that the increase has been extended to 
nonsupervisory salaried employees not in the bar- 


gaining unit. And 40% (by and large the same com- — 


*Calculated from “Deferred Wage Increases in 1957 and Wage 
Escalator Clauses,” Monthly Labor Review, January, 1957, Table 
1. p. 51. 
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panies) report that the wage increase has been passed 
along to salaried supervisors as well. 


DEFERRED WAGE INCREASES 


As already indicated, 411 settlements verified by the 
Board bargained on wages. Nearly 30% (119) of these 
settlements provide for an automatic “installment” in- 
crease again in 1958. These deferred adjustments are 
somewhat more common in durable than in nondur- 
able manufacturing settlements; better than one-third 
of the durable settlements call for further increases in 
1958 compared with one-quarter of the nondurable 
manufacturing settlements. 

‘Only nineteen of next year’s automatic adjustments 
are percentage increases. Four settlements call for 
increases of 2%; eight, 3%; six, 4%; and one settlement 
grants 5%. More common are the cents-per-hour in- 
creases shown below. The median settlement provides 
a fraction over 7 cents for 1958: 


No. of 
1958 automatic increase Settlements 

POUCA SPOR s TOUT | 2 acy eva ok ais ach eieie Pieyereicalieye aye, 12 
5 SE DEORE Sa onc oe aa See 19 
NS PORE Ee Picton a Saal oat e e Nashiai'e- he aneasen pansies <seevotei/ese helt 11 
NAG ee SeE STAR aired fos valtalns avs, o(fale-s eev es sphies’ elites eae! s ayes ee als 22 
BOLE TPES sisi s stele a em iNet s, Maca eitabbyabalpla,asSiatsa She 10 
ODER ere Se Trae) aks ce S18 a econ a's tas ovinrar ache heave winiO ci-siareue cco 4 
UO ee PER ote ceial «fase cisiot anele var ie Ba defalle coe erare os cists! dl 8 
MUS RUS GM ei ccs arc cs-c Ma sero oso breear een eras sie anette 2 
Amount not ‘specified *.,0.2.)./..jarseer mene rt sles 12 
PRL er esc cas tate icles on leyeiel esis alc ease peharsya's sass, irae 100 


Among the above agreements that grant deferred 
adjustments in 1958, there are thirty-six settlements 
that provide for automatic increases in 1959 as well. 
By and large, the 1958 increase is repeated in 1959. 
Six of the 1959 increases are for 3% and one is for 4%. 
The other twenty-nine increases for 1959 are split 
about evenly among 5, 6 and 7 cents per hour, but 
two increases are for 9 and 10 cents. 


Length of Contract and Deferred Increases 


Almost 45% (188) of the negotiations studied re- 
sulted in contracts that run more than one year. 
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About three-fourths (138) of these longer-term con- 
tracts are for two years; the rest are for three years, 
excepting four contracts with expiration dates four 
and five years in the future. 

Sixty per cent (112) of these long-term contracts 
provide for deferred installment wage increases.’ As 
might be expected, provision for a deferred increase 
generally precludes a wage reopener in the contract, 
while long-term contracts without deferred increases 
generally provide for wage reopenings before the con- 
tracts expire. For example, all but four of the seventy- 
six two-year contracts that call for a deferred increase 
in 1958 do not provide for reopening until the con- 
tracts expire in 1959. But only 39% (twenty-nine) of 
the sixty-two two-year contracts without deferred 
adjustments in 1958 do not have a reopener before 
1959. The other 60% provide for wage bargaining 
again in 1958. 

Similarly, among the three-year contracts, the 
thirty-four with deferred increases generally have no 
reopening until the contract expires (twenty-two con- 
tracts) ; but the twelve without deferred increases gen- 
erally provide for reopening before 1960 (ten con- 
tracts) . 


FRINGE BENEFIT NEGOTIATIONS 


Although 1957 generally does not appear to have 
been a year for fringe benefit bargaining, seven out of 
ten of the settlements verified by Tue ConrerENce 
Boarp provide for adjustments in a relatively wide 
range of fringes. 

Most frequently mentioned in the 303 settlements 
that revised some fringe item are these three benefits: 


e Vacations—Nearly half (150) of the settlements 
revised vacation plans. 

e Holidays—Almost one-third (ninety-nine) pro- 
vide an additional paid holiday. 

e Basic medical insurance plan for active employees 


*Seven automatic increases in 1958 are six-month increases 
in one-year contracts. 


Wage Adjustments in Manufacturing, January 1 to October 15, 1957 


INCREASES IN CENTS PER HOUR 


Total 
Industry Settlements 
All manufacturing 331 
Durable manufacturing 148 
Nondurable manufacturing 183 
Total 
Industry Settlements 

All manufacturing 309 

Durable manufacturing — 131 

Nondurable manufacturing 178 
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General Increases and Incentive Base Rates 


In theory, both time (or job-oriented) compensation 
and incentive (or production-oriented) compensation 
have built-in financial incentives to encourage and 
motivate employees. Time-payment systems, when 
integrated with merit rating, stimulate employees to 
do more and better work in order to qualify for merit 
increases. However, while production is one of several 
factors considered when granting merit increases, it 
is not directly related to the amount of the increase. 
Incentive payment, on the other hand, means that 
the wages of an employee are directly dependent on 
his production in line with a predetermined standard; 
the more an employee produces, the higher his earnings. 

Granting general increases raises some basic prob- 
lems in both forms of compensation. The practice of 
giving cents-per-hour increases may flatten the wage 
curve of time-payment rate structures, thus narrow- 
ing the differentials between jobs. And giving regular 
general increases to all employees is reported as weaken- 
ing merit-increase programs in both unionized and 
nonunionized companies. 

The practice among companies with incentive pay 
systems of not integrating general increases into in- 
centive base rates has a similar effect. Incentive-pay- 
plan advocates recommend that job evaluation be 
used in determining incentive base rates so that they 
will reflect adequate differentials between jobs. And 
they say these rates should be “at or above the going 
rates,” with bonus earnings kept proportional to these 
base rates. They further express the feeling that 
in the light of factors considered essential to this 
form of compensation, companies not integrating 
general increases into incentive base rates run the 
risk of jeopardizing their incentive pay plan. Some 
of these factors are: 


1. Guaranteed minimum earnings at or above 
going rates for the job 

2. Opportunity for bonus earnings equivalent to 
output above normal 

3. Guaranteed standards, and no limits on bonus 
earnings 


—Nearly one-third (103) liberalized the basic medical 
expense protection. 


The following fringe items were added or revised in 
15%-20% of the settlements that negotiated on 
fringes: 

e Life insurance for active employees—sixty-four 
settlements 

e Pension plan—forty-nine settlements 

e Time off with pay for death in the family—forty- 
seven settlements 

e Insured disability pay—forty-two settlements 


The following benefits were part of the settlement 


4, Fair and reliable standards for measuring pro- 
duction and quality 


5. Easily understood method for computing bonus 

earnings 

In the Board’s compilation of wage adjustments, 
approximately 70% (277) of the manufacturing 
companies that gave increases in 1957 use the time- 
payment form of compensation. The remaining 30% 
(117) use incentive-payment systems. 

The 117 companies that use wage-incentive pay 
plans were asked to indicate whether they added 
general increases negotiated with the unions to in- 
centive base rates. Only two-thirds of the companies 
said they did. The remaining thirty-eight companies 
gave negotiated increases to incentive workers in the 
form of an “adder.” In other words the general raise, 
whatever the amount, was added to weekly incentive 
earnings for each hour worked. For example, if the 
general increase under a new contract was 15 cents an 
hour, an employee with incentive earnings of $90 for a 
forty-hour week would receive gross earnings of $96. 

Many companies, both large and small, say they 
have been following the practice of not integrating 
general increases into incentive base rates for a number 
of years. As a result, some of these companies say 
they now have misgivings, because the cumulative 
adder in some instances is more than the base rates. 
One company reports its adder now equals $1.06 per 
hour for incentive workers. Nevertheless, these com- 
panies still follow the practice of nonintegration. Some 
of their reasons for doing so are as follows: 

1. Keeping general increases in the form of an 
adder helps to balance “loose rates” that are out 
of hand. 

2. Incentive base rates are negotiated in advance 
for new operations, and on a day-to-day basis to 
incorporate changes in current operations. (This 
right has been conceded by unions in the garment, 
hosiery, shoe and metal-fabricating industries.) 

8. The use of the adder helps to keep the total 
annual cost of the general increase at a minimum. 


of less than 10% of the negotiations involving fringe 
bargaining: 

e Major medical insurance 

e Life insurance and health insurance for retired 
employees 

e Supplements to workmen’s compensation 

e Severance pay and supplementary unemployment 
benefits 

e Time off with pay for jury duty 

e Cost of living adjustment formulas 

e Shorter workweek. 

Harianp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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HE UPWARD PRICE TREND showed signs of 
slowing in September as Tae CoNnFERENCE Boarp’s 
consumer price index rose only 0.2%. This was the 
' smallest increase since the start of the seasonal up- 
| swing last May. The rise brought the United States 
i all-items index to 105.3 (1953=100), which was 2.8% 
_ above the September, 1956, level. 

| The purchasing value of the consumer dollar lost 0.1 
' cent over the month as it slipped to 95.0 cents (1953= 
' 100 cents). The September, 1957, dollar bought 2.7 
| cents less than the September dollar a year ago. 

| Scattered increases in four of the five major groups 
| that comprise the index were responsible for the 0.2% 
| advance in the price level. Only transportation was un- 
| changed over the month. Food prices, up a slight 0.1%, 
| recorded the smallest advance. Housing followed with 
20. 2% rise, while apparel and sundries were both up 

(0.3%. 


FOOD LEVELS OFF 


The trend in food prices, a major factor in the rising 
7 price level of the summer months, i is heading toward a 
_ seasonal reversal. The fractional rise of food prices (up 
_ 0.1%) during September—caused by the mixed price 
_ behavior of this index’s component groups—indicates 
: that food will probably move downward for the next 
‘ few months. Mainly responsible for the food advance 
. during September was the 2.3% hike in dairy products 


SGA SATA i 


and eggs. Rebounding from last year’s lows, egg prices 
were up 8.9% over the month; and the last three 
_ months’ rise has totaled 12.4%. Another important 
factor contributing to the advance of the dairy and 
egg group was the higher prices reported in many 
- cities for fresh milk. 
Smaller increases in the meat, fish and poultry and 
_ the cereal and bakery products groups also helped to 
keep food prices above the previous month. The meat, 
fish and poultry index was up 0.4%; higher prices for 
_ pork and other meats offset declines for poultry and 
fish. Cereal and bakery products were up only a mod- 
erate 0.1% as flour and bread pushed this index to its 
slightly higher level. The “other food” group remained 
unchanged over the month as higher prices for fats 
and oils and sugar were balanced by lower coffee 
_ prices. 
___ Fruits and vegetables, the only food group to de- 
cline, dropped 2.6%, which was almost enough to can- 
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September Prices Up Slightly 


| : The monthly price picture is followed by an analysis of the rise in the services 
j index, which has moved up much faster than the goods index 


cel all other food price increases. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables were lower, with potatoes down 3.2%; they 
have been dropping steadily and are now more than 
18% below a year ago. Fractional decreases were re- 
ported for canned fruits and dried fruits and vegeta- 
bles over the month. Moving against this downward 
trend were frozen fruits and vegetables which rose 
1.6% and 0.3% respectively. The rise in price for these 
two groups helped recover some of the ground they 
lost during the year, but they are still far below the 
level of last year. 


ALL NONFOOD GROUPS UP 


Apparel and sundries, each up 0.3%, registered the 
largest increases of the four major groups that rose in 
September. Women’s clothing prices, moving in re- 
sponse to the seasonal cycle, rose 0.6%. Advances were 
recorded for all parts of this group, but mainly in the 
outerwear sectors, as women’s apparel prices registered 
their highest monthly rise of the year. Men’s apparel 
and clothing material and repair costs, on the other 
hand, were up only fractionally. Sundries, rising again 
this month, continued the upward trend which has 
been in evidence all through the year. Gains in all 
parts of the index were responsible for the rise in Sep- 
tember. Alcoholic beverages and tobacco (up 0.6%) 
recorded the largest increase, with personal care (up 
0.5%) only slightly below. Recreational costs were up 
0.4%. 

Housing costs was the fourth major component of 
the consumer price index to advance, but the gain was 
only 0.2%. Increases were reported for all parts of the 
index; home furnishings and equipment prices, which 
had been weak throughout the summer, led with a 
gain of 0.5%. Repairs and improvement costs were 
up 0.8%, while lesser advances were reported for 
household operations, fuel, gas, and rents. 

Transportation, the fifth major component, re- 
mained unchanged for the second consecutive month 
as higher public transportation rates were cancelled by 
lower automobile transportation charges. 


CHANGES OVER THE YEAR 


Compared with a year ago, costs were higher in all 
major areas of consumer spending. The largest increase 
was recorded by transportation, which rose 3.4%. 
Food followed with a 3.3% increase, while the sundries 
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Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956* 
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a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
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Or) 107.7r} 102.3 
8{ 109.5 | 102.2 — 
6 | 109.5 | 102.2 
7 | 109.6 | 102.2 
8 | 109.4 | 102.2 
5! 109.5} 102.3 
3] 109.4 | 102.4 
6 | 106.7 | 102.7 
4{ 106.8 | 102.7 
6} 107.0 | 102.7 


Gas 


Purchasing 


Value of 
January, 


1939 


Dollar 


54, 
54. 
54. 
54. 
53. 
53. 
53. 
53. 
63. 
53. 
54. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
101. 
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O00 0 0 et Pm Or or 


Fuel, Power, Water 


REBASED INDEXES 


Elec- 
tricity 


105. 
105. 
105. 
105. 
103. 
104. 
104. 
104. 
105. 
105. 
105. 


118.1 


Purchasing 
Value of 
Dollar 


111.0 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do not show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Index Numbers 
1953 = 100 


Index Numbers 
1953 = 100 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Changes 


Changes 


Aug. 1957 | Sept. 1956 Aug. 1957 | Sept. 1956! 
to to to to 4 
Sept. 1957 | Sept. 1957 Sept. 1957 | Sept. 1957, 


Los Angeles 


Sept. 1957 | Aug. 1957 | Sept. 1956 Sept. 1957 | Aug. 1957 | Sept. 1956 


tasters diel susie 107.8 | 107.6 | 104.7} +0.2| +83.0]) All Items............ +0.2} +8.5 
(te ae SSO roe 104.8 | 105.0] 101.2 —0.2| +3.6 Hood?.kscccmses +0.4 +5.6 
INGER ete Lyerere s 110.7 | 110.4] 108.6 +0.3 +1.9 Housing. 2.0. 0s\.). +0.3 +2.9 
Apparel........... 102.2 |} 101.3; 101.2] +0.9) +1.0 Apparel aeiyisese eo else +0.1}] +2.3 
Transportation..... 109.7 | 109.7 | 103.6 0 +5.9 Transportation..... : : f —0.6] +1.7 
SUNArIeS.. 5.25 .,+ 0:0» 109.7 | 109.6 | 106.8 1 au Sundries........... ‘ ; i +0.3 | +4.2 
Ts Oa a a 105.7 | 105.3 .0 A 6 ytd sate petax +0.3 |) +2.5 
A ls Ud eee 104.8 | 103.8 99.9 .0 9 OO Ge ss ceazue cali: —0.1 +3.5 
IPS eaeehios © oe 106.2 | 106.1] 102.9] +0.1 +3.2 Housing gis esnie +0.5 |} +1.5 
Apparel........... 103.2} 103.0] 101.4] +0.2] +1.8 Apparel........... +-0.7 |) -F1.5 
Transportation... .. 107.4} 107.4] 103.2 0 +4.1 Transportation..... +0.2) +3.1 
ens at Rares ea 106.3 | 106.1 103.0 | +0.2| +3.2 Sundries: (eas +0.4 | +2.7 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1953 = 100 Changes 1953 = 100 Changes 
June 1957 | Sept. 1956 June 1957 | Sept. 1956 
Sept. 1957 | June 1957 | Sept. 1956 to to Sept. 1957 | June 1957 | Sept. 1956 to to 
Sept. 1957 | Sept. 1957 Sept. 1957 | Sept. 1957 
Atlanta Indianapolis 
AM Items oo Nos. ce 103.8 | 103.0} 101.8] +0.8 +2.0 } All Items............ 104.7 | 104.4] 101.7 +0.3}) +2.9 
(Moodie ess: 100.8 99.0 98.1 +1.8| +2.8 MOO: ue eR iat /s's anole 101.0} 100.4 97.5 +0.6 +3.6 
ousing seeks <0 105.0 104.3 102.7 +0.7 +2.2 Housing 5 230 ser sess 106.0 105.3 103.0 +0.7 +2.9 
Apparel........... 100.8 100.3 100.2 +0.5 +0.6 Apparel........... 101.6 100.9 100.5 +0.7 +1.1 
ik Transportation... .. 106.8 | 108.0] 105.5 —1.1 +1.2 Transportation..... 107.6 | 109.4] 104.4 —1.6|] +83.1 
' Sundries........... 106.6 | 105.9| 104.5] +0.7| +2.0 SUNGrIES i th/25 ie sis 2 107.7 | 107.5 104.7 | +0.2] +2.9 
Cleveland Kansas City 
(AV USS ee 106.3 | 105.6} 103.9} +0.7} +2.3] AllItems............ 104.8 | 104.6 | 102.2) +0.2) +2.5 
Me HO0d. occ. 103.8 | 102.7] 101.6} +0.6 +1.7 OOM! se sear cepeie, Mis 101.0 | 102.1 98.8 —1.1 +2.2 
Housing........... 106.2 | 105.9| 103.9]; +0.3 | +2.2 Housinge.ty ashes 104.6 | 104.5} 102.9] +0.1 +1.7 
Apparel (stss oe). 103.2} 102.7 | 101.5 +0.5 +1.7 Apparel........... 99.6 98.6 97.3} +1.0] +2.4 
Transportation... .. 108.8 | 109.0 | 105.4 —0.2 | +3.2 Transportation..... 106.4 | 106.1 | 102.4] +0.3] +3.9 
Sundries........... 110.9 | 109.1 107.7). -E 1.6 +3.0 Sundriess. asco... 112.7 | 110.9 | 109.1 +1.6}] +3.3 
F Denver Lansing 
PAN Ttems fii ayo 15 +s 104.7 | 104.1] 102.3] +0.6] +2.3] AllItems............ 106.6 | 105.4} 103.4] +1.1 +8.1 
f HOOG ir ai dieteteis: «5. « 102.9 | 102.3) 101.6 | -+0.6 +1.3 Hood nie ite te horas tie 106.5} 104.9} 102.7] +1.5] +83.7 
M HOUSING teceyeite sx 3 104.0 | 104.4] 103.3 —0.4| +0.7 Housing eyo seswe 106.0] 105.3] 103.8 | +0.7) +2.1 
ia Apparel........... 101.8 | 100.9 99.6} +0.9| +2.2 Apparel 5.5). 0556 101.7 | 101.4} 101.1 +0.3 |} +0.6 
Transportation. .... 107.4 |} 107.5] 100.9] —0O.1| +6.4 Transportation..... 109.8 | 109.8]; 104.5 0 +5.1 
me Sundries: .......... 108.3 | 105.7 | 104.2) +2.5| +3.9 Sundries}. oa... 108.3 | 105.3] 104.1 +2.8} +4.0 
Des Moines Milwaukee 
@ All Items............ 105.9 | 104.9] 102.4] +1.0] +3.4] All Items............ 104.0 | 103.4) 101.3) +0.6 +2.7 
Rood seins sees 104.9 | 102.6] 102.2) +2.2| +2.6 BOOGS. Sac adal aa sk 100.5 99.5 96.9} +1.0] +3.7 
Housing........... 104.3 103.8 101.7 +0.5 +2.6 Housing ie. seve. 104.3 103.6 102.2 +0.7 +2.1 
i ADDATEL ie ie felsic ic 102.8 | 101.7] 100.6 | +1.1 | +2.2 Apparel Alsi» xs 99.9 99.0 98.5} +0.9| +1.4 
Transportation aes 109.9 110.4 101.4 -—0.5 +8.4 Transportation..... 108.7 109.6 107.1 —0.8 +1.5 
Bee, sundries: 5 2.).5 05.0. 109.6 | 108.0] 105.9 +1.5}) +3.5 Sundries(cs de eee 107.8 | 106.9] 103.7 { +0.8} +4.0 
Evansville Pittsburgh 
sa oo ee 102.2 | 101.4 99.5} +0.8} +2.7 | All Items............ 105.0; 104.6} 102.7} +0.4] +2.2 
Hood Aeetie ee'sies;< 97.6 96.0 93.9} +1.7| +3.9 Blood Be iisvraaporasi sve 103.2 | 103.1 100.1 +0.1 +3.1 
| Housing... 0)... + 102.9 | 102.8; 101.2} +0.1 +1.7 Housing nyse tbs. 106.7 | 106.0} 104.5 +0.7 | +2.1 
Apparels sc. 5.5: 101.4 | 100.9] 100.3) +0.5] +1.1 Apparels. 0s 50.) 104.2 | 103.8; 108.0} +0.4] +1.2 
: Transportation.....} 107.7 | 107.1 104.38} +0.6) +3.3 Transportation..... 103.0 | 104.7] 102.2 —1.6 -+0.8 
| Sundries........... 104.5 | 103.7 | 101.6 +0.8 | +2.9 Sundries........... 106.9 | 105.4] 104.1 +1.4 +2.7 
s Huntington-Ashland Portland, Ore. 
All tems)... 4.5.0 106.3 | 105.1 103.6 | +1.1 +2.6 | All Items............ 105.2 | 104.4] 101.6} +0.8] +3.5 
Mood sears ests « 104.2 | 103.1} 100.7 | +1.1 +3.5 OOd er witia iia seats 102.5 | 101.6 98.9| +0.9]}] +3.6 
Housing soe 3); + s,- 106.6 | 105.8} 104.5 | +0.8] +2.0 Housing see cee LOS a LOa 102.5 | +0.6| +3.1 
Apparel........... 103.9} 102.9] 103.3} +1.0] -+0.6 Apparel........... 101.8 | 101.5 99.4] 40.3] 42.4] 
Transportation..... 111.6 | 108.3 | 105.6 | +3.0] +5.7 Transportation..... 105.4} 105.4 | 100.7 0 +471 
A Sundries........... 108.8 | 107.3 | 106.1 +0.9 | +2.1 Sundries... =. .(0.6. 109.8 | 108.3} 106.0} +1.4| +3.6 
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Selected Subgroups of the Services Index 
1953 = 100 
120 


6 PERSONAL 


PUBLIC 


No TRANSPORTATION 


RECREATION 


104 


Comparison of All-Items Index to Goods and 
Services Indexes 
1953 = 100 


108 TOTAL 
SERVICES 


102 


AVG. JAN. JULY JAN. JULY JAN. JULY JAN. JULY 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


index was up 3.2%. Housing and apparel prices re- 
corded somewhat smaller gains of 2.3% and 1.5%, 
respectively. 


GOODS AND SERVICES 


The impact of higher prices since 1953 has been felt 
especially in that part of family expenditures which 
goes for services. The price change in services has 
moved far ahead of the price increases for goods. Fur- 
thermore, with almost 29 cents of each consumer dol- 
lar now going for service expenses, this group assumes 
a substantial and growing importance in the family 
budget. 

From 1953 to July, 1957, the all-items consumer 
price index advanced 4.8%, while the price of goods 
increased only 2.8%. Service costs during this same 
period moved ahead 10.2%. But since goods account 


for 70% of the weight of items, the rise in the total 

price level was only 4.8%. Declining food prices over | 
the period held the goods index to this moderate ad- | 
vance. And it is only since January, 1956, that this | 
index has climbed above the 1953 level. 

However, in contrast, the services index has main- | 
tained a continuous upward course during the entire | 
period. In fact, service charges have substantially in- | 
creased each year. From January, 1954, to January, | 
1955, the index was up 1.3%; the next year it was 2.1% | 
higher; and for the last complete year, the annual rise | 
was 2.9%. The advance during the first half of 1957 | 
was 1.7%; and about the same amount of gain can be | 
expected for the remainder of the year. | 

This steep climb is the result of higher fees paid by } 
consumers for almost all of the service groups included | 
in the index. Each of the subgroups shared in the rise | 
and all increased substantially more than goods. (See | 
charts.) | 

The greatest increase occurred in public transporta- | 
tion charges which advanced 18.9% from 1953 to July, | 
1957. This has been a period of continuous gains, with | 
local fare rises responsible for a major portion of the } 
increase. During the same years, private automobile | 
service charges rose 6.2% above the 1953 level. ) 

Recreational and personal care services each re- | 
corded approximately the same gains over the base | 
year. Recreational services were up 15.6%, with per- ; 
sonal care following closely with a 15.4% rise. 

Recreational service charges increased at an almost | 
even rate, halting only in the first half of 1954 when | 
the tax reduction on movie admissions was responsible | 
for holding the index at the same level. By January, 
1955, however, prices had risen again, and they have 
continued to increase since that date. Personal care 
services, on the other hand, made only moderate gains 
until the first half of 1955. Then, between July, 1955, 
and July, 1957, there occurred a rise of over 9%, with 
about 3% of the change coming during the second © 
year. 

Apparel services and medical care charges are 
another two groups that have registered almost identi- 
cal increases, but at a lower level. The apparel service _ 
index, which includes dry cleaning and shoe repairs, | 
climbed sharply from July, 1955, to July, 1956. There 
has been some tapering off since then, but the upward 
trend is still in force, with the total gain amounting 
to 11.7%. Medical care charges, which have increased 
11.6% since 1953, have established a very similar 
trend, except that the steep climb started six months 
earlier. 

Housing services, on the other hand, have traced a 
gradual upward trend since 1953. Increasing costs for 
rent, utilities, domestic help, and other items have 
sent the index up 8.8% from 1953 to mid-year 1957. 


Harry S. Dennine 4 
Division of Consumer Economics 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Item Unit 
| 
| SEO | Sv (a 
i 1953 = 100 
i 1953 = 100 
BBN ven ais ec alesee conse eceee ens 1953 = 100 
[ PEATE LE re Rd si iafaas/ ole'visi sis s Gis! dei bie ws 1953 = 100 
hy PUNSPOPtALLON s oho1s 0 aisieini\ spose © ein 1953 = 100 
_ Sundries 1953 = 100 


1953 dollars 
1947-1949 = 100 


mployment Status! 


fivilian labor force.........-.........- thousands 
BO VOR ent re iie isreie «ic aisjsiese «seals thousands 
PECIGUICLITG 5) Sec bonsete (oh ober taieiby 2s) wile acento thousands 
Nonagricultural industries............. thousands 
BEMEMIDIOVEU Stas hails e's sos be aiieecies thousands 
| Employees in nonagr’l establishm’nts... . thousands 
) LOPS UU Eeve aby bet aa ee ee thousands 
MPAA TAS or sra cette g Wo safe ws esta wel «oh easrsen thousands 
Construction. y5i.c. cies se cee eee thousands 
_ Transportation and public utilities thousands 
REALE cee eee see cles cistctsi ale Ais ec ledincald thousands 
MRT NIOG ae eRe oat choo iS a0 ont ves's\ai top thousands 
STR OA i 8 TCU Ae A thousands 
RFOVERRMIEDE les cicit:s cle cerenis ceil else thousands 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
AIP MANUISCEUTING «065462 36 eee os» thousands 
Dorablemereeecstacs 6 iseis ghee thousands 
INondurablssiaerscids sin siciess cs eas thousands 
erage weekly hours 
_ All manufacturing.................. number 
BITE ISS an Censors ark Sie ee number 
BA NONGUPS DIG 3) sia). 6 ois 550 sve’ cians > number 
_ Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing...............4-. dollars 
WDurable rane maclee ce svcits vars a dollars 
MVotaurablen tis sce sisi ds,s.0 $sies dollars 
verage weekly earnings 
5 All manufacturing. 2... .<..nsas022 04: dollars 
Durable ees. <Ghiseede dss dollars 
Nondurable ns hysce cick sises aie <sszine 7s dollars 
Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
PAU MAR UEACEULING coc.e)s oi. sah ss o's ses dollars 
LEC OUTEN 2) claid a ae dollars 
INOHMUEa DIE reese cicicras cinieviel eh «ies dollars 
yrnover Rates in Manufacturing? 
DALSMOUM etm eicty 6 His fk sens es aps div ane per 100 employees 
TITISS, oes US on cn ana ean ae ee per 100 employees 
LDS STAT EISESC A et a a per 100 employees 
LISTE 0p 6 fre cr Gene per 100 employees 
DRS COABION MTS ere iicls ts syne aise cso sce s per 100 employees 


Sept. August July 
105.3} 105.1) 104.8 
103.6} 103.5) 102.8 
105.7) 105.5) 105.5 
101.8} 101.5; 101.2 
107.6} 107.6); 107.6 
108.0} 107.7; 107.2 
95.0 95.1 95.4 
121.1; 121.0) 120.8 
68,225| 68,994) '70,228 
65,674| 66,385) 67,221 
6,518] 6,823) 7,772 
59,156) 59,562) 59,449 
2,552| 2,609) 3,007 


1 53,169|r 52,920|r 52,605 
7 16,917/|r 16,968|r 16,710 
i 858ir 863\r «857 
p 3,248|r 3,296|r 3,275 
p 4,224\r 4,218Ir 4,199 
1p 11,608|r 11,495|r 11,493 
D 2,358|r 2,389|r 2,390 
ip 6,549|r 6,526] 6,524 
p 7A07\r 7,165\r 7,157 


‘1p 13,042|r 13,050\7 12,788 
p TA27\r 7,490\r 7,432 
p 5,615|r 5,560] 5,356 
p 40.0\r 40.0 39.7 
p 40.3ir 40.3} 40.0 
p 39.5\r 39.5 39.4 
p 2.08} 2.07] 2.07 
p 2.21| 2.20] 2.20 
ip 1.89}r 1.88] 1.90 
p 83.20\r 82.80} 82.18 
ip 89.06\r 88.66) 88.00 
p '74.66\r 74.26) 74.86 
ip 2.02/r 2.01] 2.02 
p 2.14)r 2.13) 2.14 
p 1.85\r 1.84 1.86 
p 4.2| 4.0] 3.2 
Bo) Qe Tas 
p 0.3 0.3 0.2 
Pi Lil ie Lol ole LA 
p $2) 3.2) 3.2 
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Percentage Change 


Latest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
+0.2) +2.8 
+0.1] +3.8 
+0.2} +2.3 
+0.3) +1.5 
0 +3.4 
+0.3) +3.2 
—0.1) —2.7 
+0.1| +3.4 
—1.1) +0.2 
—1.1] —0.6 
—4.5| —11.8 
—0.7;/ +0.8 
—2.2) +27.7 
+0.5} +1.0 
—0.3} —1.2 
—0.6) +1.9 
—1.5| —2.8 
+0.1}) +0.8 
+1.0| +2.6 
—1.3} +1.4 
+0.4| +3.6 
+3.4) +2.8 
—0.1} —2.3 
—0.9| —2.5 
+1.0) —2.0 
0 -1.7 
0 —2.4 
0 —0.8 
+0.5) +3.65 
+0.5}| +8.8 
+0.5| +3.8 
+0.5} +1.7 
+0.5| +0.8 
+0.5} +3.1 
0 +3.6 
0 +2.0 
0 +2.2 
+5.0) —4.6 
+10.5| —19.2 
0 0 
0 +14.38 
0 —22.0 


jureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures re- 


slightly msdified definitions of employment and unemployment. 
jureau of Labor Statistics. 


p Preliminary. 


The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
uarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
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r Revised. 


covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 


A Less than .05% change. 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States | 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Durable Manufacturing 


1. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. with 
Steelworkers at Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,200 hourly 

Effective: 9-10-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


2. Bendix Corporation (Bendix Radio Div.) with 


IAM at Baltimore, Md. 3,015 hourly 
Effective: 8-26-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


8. Goss Printing Press Co. (Div. of Miehle-Goss 


Dexter, Inc.) with 

IAM at Chicago, Ill. 900 hourly 
Effective: 9-5-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 15 months 


4. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. with 


Rubber Workers at Bristol, Pa. 1,100 hourly 


Effective: 8-8-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 
Next reopening 9-9-58 


5. Morse Chain Co. with 
IAM at Ithaca, N.Y. 750 hourly 
Effective: 9-15-57. Contract expired, 
New contract: 2 years 


6. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. with 


IAM and Office Employees at Philadelphia, Pa. 


2,000 hourly 
Effective: 8-31-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Nondurable 


7. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Alabama with 
United Textile Workers at Atco, Ga.; and 


Decatur, Ala. 1,435 hourly 
Effective: 8-6-57 


Contract expired, Decatur. First contract, 


Atco 
New contracts: $ years 


8. Interchemical Corp. with 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at Bound 


Brook, N.J. 95 hourly 
Effective: 8-15-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


9.’ Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. with 


Papermakers and Paperworkers at Kalamazoo, 


and Sturgis, Mich. 1,500 hourly 


Effective: 7-29-57 (signed 8-2-57). Contract 


expired 
New contract: 1 year 


10. Phillips Petroleum Co. with 


Operating Engineers at. McGregor, Tex. 560 


hourly 
Effective: 8-15-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Pay Adjustments 


9¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 
Deferred increase: 9¢ per hour 9-10-58 


6¢ per hour general increase (3% average) 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour 9-1-58 
11¢ per hour general increase (4.2% average) 


Deferred increase: 2% general 1-1-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 


4% general increase (8¢ per hour) 
Deferred increase: 3% general 9-15-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4.5% average) 
Additional 1¢ per hour inequity adjustments 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour 8-31-58 


No immediate increase 


6% average adjustment (12.8¢ per hour) 


10¢ per hour general increase (5.2% average) 


10.5¢ per hour average increase 
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Fringe Adjustments j 


Added: Vesting and early retirement pro} 
sions. Cost of living adjustment} 

Revised: Normal pension benefit ai 

disability provision ‘ 

| 

Added: Optional supplemental life insurand 


Revised: Pension plan. Vacations 


Added: Paid funeral leave 
Revised: Vacations 


Added: Paid funeral leave 
Revised: Basic medical plan 


Revised: Vacations 


Added: 3 paid holidays 
Revised: Vacations 


Added: Paid holidays 
Revised: Basic medical plan, but with % 
change in cost to company 


Added: Paid funeral and maternity leaves | 
Revised: Vacation pay 


Added: 8th holiday 
Revised: Vacations. Holiday pay 


MANAGEMENT RECOR!| 


| Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


- Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at Lemont, Ill. 
467 hourly 
Effective: 8-30-57. Wage reopener 
Next reopening 5-1-58 (wages only) 
Contract expires: 8-29-58 


) Pure Oil Co. with 


2. Welch Grape Juice Co. with 
| Retail Workers at Lawton and Mattawan, Mich. 
170 hourly 
Effective: 7-1-57 (signed 8-13-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Nonmanufacturing 


[8. Bell Telephone Laboratories with 

_ Communication Workers at New York, N.Y.; and 
| Whippany and Murray Hill, N.J. 1,591 weekly 
Effective: 9-14-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 9-13-58 


l4. Foster & Klaiser Co. with 
| Bill Posters on Pacific Coast. 250 hourly 


Pay Adjustments 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


Fringe Adjustments 


6% general increase (16.8¢ per hour), retro- 
active to 5-1-57 


9¢ per hour general increase (5.5% average) 
Additional 4¢ per hour to maintenance em- 
ployees 


10.1¢ per hour average adjustment (4.7%) 
Deferred increase: $2 quarterly and $3 semi- 
annual automatic increases to base rate 


18¢ per hour general increase (7.04% average) 
Deferred increase: 12¢ per hour (4.37%) 7-1-58 


Revised: Vacations 


Added: 7th holiday 
Revised: Basic medical plan 


No change 


No change 


Effective: 7-1-57 (signed 8-2-57). Contract 
| expired 
| New contract: 2 years 


| 1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Christmas Bonus 
(Continued from page 385) 


ba 


| 10% of earnings. These variations may be seen in the 
following selected formulas: 


Banking—2% of base earnings to employees with less than 
a year’s service. 6% of base to employees with one year’s 
service. 8 1/3% of base earnings for employees with ten 
years’ service. 10% of base earnings to employees with 

; twenty-five years’ service. 

_ Food—3% of first $5,000, plus $10 for each additional $500 

or fraction thereof. Maximum $300. 

_ Chemicals—1% per year up to eight years’ service; maxi- 
mum 5%. If employed prior to November 1 of current 
year, $30; if employed November 1 or after but prior to 

\ December 15, $20. 

- Glass—4% of the first eleven months’ salary of the year plus 

___ base salary for the month of December. 

Cement—10% of annual salary. 


LONGEVITY OF BONUS PRACTICES 


The institutional or staying quality of Christmas 
bonuses is evident in the companies surveyed. Exclud- 

_ ing ten companies that omitted information on dura- 
tion of the bonus, all but seven have given it for ten 
years or more. And two manufacturing firms of less 
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than 500 employees have given bonuses for fifty and 
seventy-five years, respectively. Most companies, how- 
ever, fall in the ten to twenty year group, as can be 
seen in the following tabulation: 


No. of Years Number of Per Cent 

Bonuses Granted Companies of Total 
Under JOtyearsiy\ ikea as 2s 7 5% 
10 years but under 20.............. 65 49% 
20 years but under 30.............. 40 31% 
SOLANA LOVER ie nein ogetiig Melos 6 4% 

“Always” or “Continuous for 

AMMAN Y-VEAPSei aul saie sys ce Shes 4 8% 
INGOT ANSWEIA sy Mar eta a ota ehalatasrenine 10 8% 
otal pcre ese eee oases 132 100% 


Practically all companies “expect” that they will 
give the bonus again this year. Many stated that an 
answer on this year’s bonus could not definitely be 
given but that in all probability a bonus would be 
granted as usual. Some reported that a bonus was 
certain but that the formula might change, depending 
on the outcome of business in the last quarter of the 
year. And one company that gave a Christmas bonus 
to all employees last year said they are thinking of 
changing to a profit sharing plan for salaried em- 
ployees while continuing the bonus for hourly people. 

Of the twenty-five surveyed companies that re- 
port giving no Christmas bonuses, eight provided in- 
formation as to why the practice was discontinued. 
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Formulas Used by Thirteen Surveyed Companies for Different Employee Groups 


1. Bank—Nonexempt salaried: If employed prior to 
January 1, 1956, two weeks’ salary plus $20 for 
each year of service with a maximum of twenty 
years. If employed after January 1, 1956, an 
amount equal to two weeks’ salary prorated for 
each calendar month of service with a minimum 
of $10. 

Retired employees: 1/24 of annual salary at time 
of retirement plus $20 for each year of service 
through the twentieth year, prorated for each com- 
pleted month of 1956. 

Military leave employees: If employed prior to 
January 1, 1956, bonus is the same as that received 
in 1955. If employed on or after January 1, bonus 
is equal to 1/24 of annual salary prorated for each 
calendar month of service. 

Exempt salaried: If employed prior to January 1, 
1956, 1/24 of annual salary plus $20 for each year 
through the twentieth year. If employed on or 
after January 1, 1/24 of annual salary prorated for 
each completed calendar month of service with a 
minimum of $10. 


. Chemicals—Retired and exempt salaried: Flat $25. 
Nonexempt hourly: Two weeks’ base salary after 
one year’s service. 

Nonexempt salaried: Four weeks’ base salary after 
one year’s service. 


. Chemicals—Hourly employees: Two weeks’ pay. 
Supervisors: Five weeks’ pay. 
Salaried: Unspecified per cent of annual earnings 
based on profits and individual contribution. 


. Chemicals—Hourly employees: Flat $50. No mini- 
mum service requirement. 
Salaried: Four weeks’ salary. Prorated amounts to 
employees with less than a year’s service. 


. Fabricated metals—“Lower-level salaried”: One 
month’s salary. No minimum service requirement. 
Executives and department heads: Per cent of 
annual earnings based on position and individual 
contribution. 


Four companies have incorporated the bonus amount 
into base rates. Typical of their reasons for so doing 
are the following: “We discontinued the practice of 
giving Christmas bonuses several years ago. We have 
tried to take into consideration the benefits to be de- 
rived from such a bonus in setting up our job classi- 
fications.” And, “For many years it was the practice 
of our company to pay a Christmas bonus equivalent 
to one month’s pay to all supervisory employees. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1956, the pro-rata portion of this 
bonus was added to the basic monthly salary of all 
supervisory employees.” 


6. Fabricated metals—Nonsupervisory shop employees: 
$31.25 if employed one year or more. Pro-rata 
amount for less than a year’s service. 

Shop foremen, nonexempt office employees, and 
plant guards: Forty hours’ pay, prorated for at- 
tendance, with a minimum of $31.25. 


. Fabricated metals—Hourly employees: $10 for less 
than six months’ service; $20 for six months’ service 
but less than one year; $35 for one year or more. 
Office employees: 5% of fifty-two weeks’ salary. 


. Fabricated metals—Hourly employees: Flat $50. 
Assistant foremen: Flat $75. 
Foremen: One month’s salary. 
Office employees: One and two weeks’ salary. No 
minimum service requirement. 


. Food—Hourly employees: Flat $20. Must be hired 
prior to December 1. 
Salaried employees: One-half month’s salary. Pro- 
rata amounts for less than one year’s service. 


. Paper—Hourly employees: Flat $25 if hired prior to 
October 1. If hired after October 1, $10. 
Salaried women; Graduated dollar amounts based 
on position. 
Salaried men: Between 5% and 15% of annual pay, 
depending on position and responsibility. 


. Paper—Hourly employees: Two days’ pay. 
Salaried employees: 4%, 6%, 7% and 8% of annual 
earnings, depending on position and earnings. 


. Machinery—Nonexempt employees: Flat $25. Mini- 
mum service requirement three months. 
Exempt foremen and department heads: One week’s 
salary. 


. Transportation—Hourly employees: Flat $80. Mini- 
mum service requirement forty-six weeks. 
Salaried employees: Unspecified amount graduated 
by length of service. Minimum service requirement 
one year. 


Two of the eight companies state that union organ- 
ization brought about discontinuance of the practice. 
In one of these companies the average amount of the’ 
bonus over the previous five years was included in the 
wage settlement negotiated in 1956. The other com- 
pany states simply: “We had a plant-wide Christmas 
bonus for years until our shops were organized.” The 
remaining two companies explained that they had 
adopted a formalized profit sharing plan in lieu of the 
Christmas bonus arrangement. 
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In the October Business Record 


Naming and Numbering Trade Corporations—What is the largest trade corpora- 


tion in the United States? The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company of America. 
What's the fifth, tenth, or fiftieth largest? Ask the same question for any number 
from one to 100 and the answer can easily be found in this month’s Business Record: 
And with every name and number go figures on total assets, net worth, inventories, » 
total current assets, total current liabilities, sales, income before taxes, income after 
taxes, and dividends paid for the ‘100 Largest Trade Corporations in 1953.”” 


Industrial Corporations and Real-Estate Reserves—Anticipation, not speculation, 


is the reason why most industrial companies own land in excess of current needs. A 
majority of the corporations queried by the Board hold “‘at least a few acres” in reserve 
for future expansion. What is involved in administering the real estate, and to whom 
is responsibility assigned? ‘Corporate Real Estate Policies’ summarizes the answers 
of the 145 companies surveyed, and includes severa! case studies. 

i 


CCC and the Farm Surplus—Government stocks of farm products, acquired through 


about it? What price support changes were made in the Agricultural Act of 1954, and 
what is the expected effect? Current farm facts and figures are discussed in “CCC 
and the Farm Surplus.” 


Black Friday—It was twenty-five years ago this month that “Black Friday” hit Wall 


Street. To many, the story of the months before and after the crash is still tinged 
with a personal pain. For the younger generation however, the facts of the stock market 
rise and fall are only parts of objective history, known mainly through the printed page. 
To clarify the facts for both groups, the movements of stock prices, bond prices, 
brokers’ borrowings, money supply, wholesale prices and industrial production from 
the end of 1926 to the end of 1932 are depicted in this month’s chart feature. 
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IN THE OLD DAYS when a company neede¢ 
to hire workers, it was often the presi 
dent himself who did the selecting. May 
be he knew the men personally—they 
probably grew up in the same town. 0: 
perhaps he used a more-often-right: 
than-wrong intuitive sense when h 
picked Jim and turned down Joe. Ke 
the basic premise this president work 
from, even though it might not ha 
been consciously formulated, was tha 
people aren’t just carbon copies of eack 
other; they are different. And it w 
worth his time to select the “right” em 
ployee for the job because in the long 
run it saved him both headaches anc 
money, 4 
2) Nowadays, with our large-scale in 
dustry, the president in most instance 
has delegated employment responsibili 
ties to a personnel department. Hi 

is often done on a mass basis, with 
hundreds of new workers taken on ove! 
a year. Yet the importance of selecti ng 
the right employee for the job, whether 
it’s on the production line or in the fron 
office, is more clearly recognized toda} 
than ever before. Now, however, one 
man’s intuition is not enough; new teck 
niques and procedures have had to be d 
vised to carry on the successful selecti¢ 

of employees. 

The Board’s new study, “Re cruit 
ing and Selecting Employees,” examines 
current practices in this field. It take 
the reader into various companies ' 
show how they recruit and select em 
ployees—what tests they give, how they 
interview. Employment forms now ‘1 
use are reproduced in the study. " 
importance of research in this area 
discussed. / 4 

Some companies are ordastaues oxti 
copies of this report, which was recen 1 3 
' mailed to Associates, so that each o! 
their plants will have one on hand. 
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